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What: A Preview of Tomorrow’s Collective Bargaining . . . The 
Status of Personnel Administration . . . Wage Levels and 
Productive Efficiency . . . Sharing Cost Savings with Em- 
ployees . . . Employer-Employee Communications 
Employers’ “Internal Public Relations” . . . “Time Out for 
Briefing” . . . Building a Mature Labor Relations Philosophy 
. . - Employment Stabilization . . . Problems of the Annual 
Wage . . . Techniques of Executive Training . . . Revaluation 
of Training for Management Skills .. . Problems of On-the- 
Job Training for Veterans 


Who: Speakers include: Paul Hoffman . .. Guy B. Arthur, Jr. ... 
F. D. Newbury . . . Elinore M. Herrick . . . Douglas 
McGregor . . . Martin Dodge . . . William Gomberg 
. George Hodge . . . AndrewC. Kuhn ... AlanC. 
Curtiss . . . George Baldanzi . . . MatthewSmith .. . 
David W. Rust . . . Roderic Olzendam .. . James W. 
Farmer . . . John R. Bangs . . . MatthewRadom.. . 
A. T. Court . . . Joseph Smith . . . Ralph E. Flanders 


{ Topics to be discussed at this conference were suggested to AMA by a survey of 
more than 1,000 companies. To mention but one of the high-spots of this timely 
review of industrial relations problems, a panel of speakers representing both man- 
agement and labor will conduct a discussion of union demands of which management 
has received advance notice. These include: guaranteed annual wages; 30-hour week— 
six-hour day; time-and-one-half pay for Saturday work—double time on Sunday; elimi- 
nation of incentive pay systems; industry-wide collective bargaining; and many others. 


{ Write in for your registration today—Full Conference fee, $3 for 
members, $6 for non-members. 
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When Is Employer Advice on 
Bargaining Vote Legal? 


Communications from manage- 
ment to employees regarding a forthcom- 
ing National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion do not constitute a violation of the 
Wagner Act, providing they do not contain 
any intimation of coercion or economic 
reprisal. Though this fact has been cited 
in the past, many managements continue to 
forego the privilege of contacting their 
workers prior to elections because they fear 
that the NLRB may deem such action a 
violation of the Act. 

The Board’s attitude is, of course, di- 
rectly influenced by the wording and tone 
of the management communication. The 
following letter, sent by the president of 
the Arkansas-Missouri Power Corporation 
to the firm’s employees, and held not in 
violation of the NLRA, may serve as a 
model: 


“On [date] you will have the oppor- 
tunity to vote in an election to deter- 
mine whether you will have for your 
exclusive bargaining agent the CIO, 
with the sole right to represent you in 
discussions with your company in 
matters vitally concerning your personal 
welfare; or whether you want to con- 
tinue as you have in the past, to be at 
liberty to personally discuss and iron 
out your own problems as individuals, 
directly with me or other officials of 
the company. You will be vot- 
ing on whether or not you want a third 
party always to be between you and 
your company and to make all decisions 
for you. 

“Why not go off by yourself and 
reason this thing out to your own 
satisfaction and peace of mind, —e 
yourself such questions as—To what 
kind of leadership will I be entrusting 
my future with my company?—Is that 
leadership unselfish and looking only 
toward my interest and individual wel- 
fare, or is there a self-seeking motive 
behind it?—Would I really and truly be 


improving ae position now and in the 
future? one but you can answer 
those pg 

“The election will be by secret ballot, 
and no one will know your decision. 

Your vote should be in accord- 
ance with your present desires, regard- 
less of whether or not you now belong 
to any group, or whether or not you 
have signed an application card, au- 
thorization, or any other document. 

“I will make this request of you—that 
you do vote so that the results of the 
election will show your actual wishes. 
I would like to point out that if you do 
not vote you will be letting someone 
else decide your future representation. 
You owe it to yourself, your family, 
and your company to vote.” 


The Board’s attitude toward manage- 
ment communications to employees prior 
to a collective bargaining election was 
rather specifically defined in a recent state- 
ment. In a ruling made shortly before 
press time, the NLRB indicated the extent 
to which an employer may go without vio- 
lating the Wagner Act. Emphasizing 
that any statement by an employer must be 
considered in the light of his over-all re- 
lationship with the union involved—so that 
what might be coercion in one case could 
be legitimate action in another—the Board 
ruled: 

“Standing alone aud in the absence of 
other evidence, the presentation of an argu- 
ment [by an employer], temperate in form 
and containing no intimation of reprisal, 
may not support an inference of coercion.’ 


Ww 


e BACH, BEETHOVEN, AND BASIN 
STREET SWING have been responsible 
for a sizable cut in production costs at the 
J. H. Bonck Co., New Orleans, reports Mill 
& Factory. Company officials cite figures 
to back up their claim that piped music has 
cut expenses and improved worker morale. 
The music comes over leased telephone 
wires for 20 minutes every hour. Unduly 


long programs have been found fatiguing. 
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‘Sponsor’ Systems Aid 
Worker Orientation 


R ecognizing that informal 
contact with veteran employees is invalu- 
able in helping new recruits adjust them- 
selves to unfamiliar faces and surroundings 
and to unaccustomed routines, many com- 
panies assign a “sponsor” to each inductee 
for the initial employment period to make 
him feel that someone is taking a special 
interest in him. 

There are several reasons why sponsor 
systems effectively facilitate the orientation 
process: Sponsors “know the ropes’—as 
workers themselves they are in a position 
to know what kind of information incom- 
ing employees want; routine information 
regarding locations of washrooms, time 
clocks, elevators, exits, etc., can be fur- 
nished by sponsors—thus saving valuable 
supervisory time; introductions to other 
employees tend to be less formal when 
handled by a member of the group itself; 
inductees are often ‘reticent about asking 
supervisors certain questions that they 
would not hesitate to pose to their col- 
leagues. In addition, sponsorship has been 
found a valuable means of developing 
leadership and a sense of group respon- 
sibility in more experienced employees. 

Many companies using the sponsor sys- 
tem give formal recognition to the spon- 
sor’s role by mentioning it in the employee 


handbook. Macy’s, for example, describes. 


the sponsor as a specially-chosen repre- 
sentative of the personnel department, and 
even goes so far as to assure recruits that 
“She’s reimbursed for loss of commission 
for the time she gives you. . . .” 

Butler Brothers, Chicago, distributes a 
special checklist to sponsors, as a reminder 
of the many types of information and 
directions new employees desire to receive. 

It must be borne in mind that the many 
benefits possible under the sponsor system 
may be largely vitiated if the sponsors are 
selected indiscriminately. A worker who 
is dissatisfied with his own job, who cannot 
get along with his supervisors or his asso- 
ciates, or whose concept of company 
operations is narrowly confined to his own 
particular duties, will unconsciously or 
otherwise dampen the enthusiasm of his 
charge. 

At Aldens, Inc., Chicago, sponsors are 
selected by service managers on the basis 
of their ability to get along with other 
people, their tact and poise, initiative, pro- 
duction record, length of service, and— 
very important—the progress they them- 


selves have achieved. Nothing succeeds, 
in terms of encouragement to newcomers, 
like success. 

An unusual feature of the Aldens spon- 
sor system is the excellent manual re- 
cently prepared under the direction of J. C. 
Staehle, Director of Industrial Relations. 
Distinctive, too, for its attractive format, 
this manual is designed to acquaint spon- 
sors with their responsibilities and impress 
upon them the importance of their jobs as 
liaison agents between management and 
new employees. 

One section is devoted to methods for 
approaching and handling new workers. 
In another, the duties of the sponsor are 
listed as follows: 

1. To act as a guide from the employ- 
ment section to the section for which 
the new employee was hired 

2. To give information concerning: 

a. Working hours 
b. Method and time of pay 
c. Washrooms, time clock, and pass 
periods 
d. History of Aldens 
e. Type of business, particular job 
of new employee and its place in 
the organization 
f. Employees’ purchases and dis- 
counts 
Lunch periods and cafeterias 
Recreation rooms and library. 
Hospital and insurance plans 
Holidays and vacations 
Promotions and training pro- 


priser Bog 


gram 

Personal phone calls and Lost 
and Found 

. Absences and tardiness 
Suggestion system 

. Other Aldens buildings 

. Employee counselor 

Personnel policies manual 

3. To see that new employee is taken 
to lunch first day by old employee or 
sponsor ’ 

4. To keep up to date a usable spon- 
sor’s file containing sponsor’s man- 
ual, sponsor’s bulletins, personnel 
policies manual 

The manual also contains a list of ques- 

tions most frequently asked about the com- 
pany, together with authoritative answers. 
Finally, sponsors are reminded of the 
necessity for follow-up to determine 
whether the trainee has encountered any 
new problems since his original briefing. 
It is stressed that this is the time when 
new workers should be encouraged to voice 
their reactions and talk about any ideas 
they may have for improvement, 


— 
. 


Pvoss 








And, so that sponsors can determine for 
themselves what kind of a job they are 
doing, the manual concludes with a check- 
list of questions covering every phase of 
the sponsor’s job, from the point where 
he introduces himself to the newcomer to 
the stage where the inductee is making 
friends and getting along on his own steam. 


Ww 


Find Trend to Lower Vacation 
“Eligibility Requirements”’ 


'T he time-honored ‘Memorial 
Day to Labor Day” vacation season is 
gradually being extended to include all 12 
months of the year, while the vacation 
“eligibility requirements” trend is toward 
liberalization, according to a survey of 
vacation and holiday practices just con- 
cluded by the Conference Board. 


More companies are now permitting 
vacations during the entire year rather 
than limiting the vacation span to the 
summer months. In a number of lines of 
business, however, the need for maximum 
manpower to coincide with production 
peaks and “rush” seasons limits the time 
during which employees may take their 
vacations. 


The survey, which covered over two 
million workers in 254 factories and offices 
throughout the United States, disclosed 
some form of liberalization in a great 
majority of cases where vacation policies 
have been changed. The most significant 
liberalization appeared in reduced vacation 
“eligibility requirements.” Instead of re- 
quiring employees to complete five years’ 
service with the company before granting 
a full two weeks’ vacation, a number of 
firms have liberalized their policy so as to 
give employees with from two to five 
year’s service vacations of more than one 
week. 


By far the most widely used vacation 
system is the “graduated plan,” wherein 
the length of vacation varies with length 
of service. The other, and less widely 
used, vacation plan is “uniform.” Here 
all employees who meet minimum require- 
ments receive the same length vacation 
period regardless of length of service. It 
was found that the uniform plan is favored 
by plants which shut down for short 
periods. More than five times as many 
companies used the graduated than did the 
uniform plan. 
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The “pay” in “vacation with pay” is 
generally figured on weekly earnings. In 
the case of salaried employees, salary-per- 
week is the basis for vacation payments, 
Employees paid an hourly rate receive their 
vacation in various ways. Over one-third 
of the companies surveyed consider 40 
times the hourly rate as a week’s pay when 
computing vacation payments. Some firms 
add incentive, night differential, or over- 
time earnings in computing the amount 
given the employees. A few employers 
calculate vacation pay as a percentage of 
the worker’s annual earnings. 

Six to eight paid holidays per year are 
observed by most firms. The most widely 
observed of these holidays, in order of 
importance, are (1) Christmas, (2) Fourth 
of July, (3) Thanksgiving, (4) New Year’s 
Day, (5) Labor Day, and (6) Memorial 

ay. 

Where vacations include a holiday ob- 
served by the firm, a significant number 
now give the vacationer an additional day 
off with pay. Some grant an extra day’s 
pay without time off. 

As to time of payment of vacation 
money, most employers have the pay checks 
ready at the start of the vacation. About 
10 per cent make them available at the 
employee’s option, and about 7 per cent pay 
the vacationers upon their return. 


Ww 


War Role Improved 
Women’s Status, |.L.0. Finds 


W omen’s work on the produc- 
tion front during the war has brought 
about a potential realignment in the rela- 
tionship between men’s and women’s work 
and in the use of women’s capacities which 
may influence considerably the economies 
of the United States and Great Britain, 
according to the findings of an Inter- 
national Labor Office study just released. 


The study points out that in both countries 
during the war there was a greater increase 
in the employment of women and in their 
utilization for skilled work than ever be- 
fore. The result, it declares, was a new 
structure for the labor market during the 
war, and a demonstration of the suitability 
of women for many occupations from 
which they may never be displaced. 

Nevertheless, the report says, women’s 
opportunities for work in the better cate- 
gories of employment have not been guar- 
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anteed by their contribution to industry 
during the war. 


In many industries, it finds, the tradi- 
tional classification of “women’s labor” 
still needs to be broken down. It adds 
that status on the job in such matters as 
seniority and promotion continues to be 
more secure for men than for women, and 
that opportunities for placement on the 
basis of individual characteristics remain 
superior for men. 


The report concludes that much remains 
to be done to equalize the economic posi- 
tion of women in relation to men in both 
countries. It says, however, that since 
progress in this respect has tended to 
accompany social recognition of the value 
of women’s labor in fields other than the 
home, the experience of the war has added 
to the status of women in the economic 
life of both nations. 

The study, entitled The War and 
Women’s Employment, is based on official 
documents, and is intended to provide a 
comprehensive picture of the development 
of women’s part in the industrial effort of 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
during the war years and immediately 
thereafter. 


The study says that the position of 
women in relation to the labor market in 
the postwar years will naturally depend on 
the extent to which full employment is 
maintained. Another factor, it predicts, 
will be the savings to industry resulting 
from women’s employment if lower wages 
are paid women then men for the same 
grade of work. 


In considering these factors, the report 
suggests that equal pay for equal work 
may eventually become a part of public ~ 
policy in both countries. Such a develop- 
ment, it says, would be designed to fore- 
stall a disruption of the wage and employ- 
ment structure which conceivably might 
follow the increased availability of women 
for certain types of work if labor costs 
continue to be relatively lower with women 
than with men. 

Ww 


e THE AVERAGE FACTORY 
WORKER with three dependents received 
about 11 per cent less “real” wages—pur- 
chasing power—in March, 1946, than the 
year before, reports the U. S. Employment 
Service. Nevertheless, he was about 25 
per cent better off than in March, 1940. 





requested. 


Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





PERSONNEL FORMS REQUESTED BY AMA RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


The AMA Research and Information Bureau is seeking to enlarge its 
reference file of personnel forms and records, and would be grateful for 
complete sample sets of those used in member companies. Especially 
desired are forms embodying attempts to simplify personnel record- 
keeping and to combine and standardize data. Application blanks and 
other forms revised to conform with anti-discrimination statutes are also 


Copies of forms should be addressed to: Director, Research and 
Information Bureau, American Management Association, 330 West 42nd 














EVERY EMPLOYEE A PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN 


By ALFRED M. COOPER 


Word-of-mouth publicity from a company’s own employees is a dozen times 
more effective than almost any formal public relations device. Yet many 
managements continue to overlook the fact that every plant and office 
worker is potentially an expert liaison agent between the organization and 
the community. Mr. Cooper analyzes here the rank-and-file worker's after- 
hours public relations job and presents some concrete recommendations 
for training him to do it effectively. The article has been adapted, with 
additional material, from the recent revision of the author's text, How to 
Supervise People, published by McGraw-Hill. 


N the prewar period only public utility corporations, mercantile establish- 
ments, banks, and a few of the larger industrial organizations gave much 
attention to the problem of creating good public relations for themselves. The 
utility concerns and the department stores in particular found it imperative to 
study this problem, since so very much of their success depends on public good 
will. Therefore, public relations activity in organizations such as these has 
progressed far beyond that of most other types of corporations. 

During the war years most of the effort to improve public relations in 
industry took the form of extensive programs of national advertising designed 
to keep fresh in the public mind those many items whose manufacture was 
perforce discontinued in wartime. In general it is probable that public attitude 
toward private industry did not improve as much as it should have during the 
war. Too much of the effort for the near-miraculous accomplishments of 
private enterprise in producing the machines and munitions necessary to win 
the war was assumed by agencies outside of industry. The truth is, of course, 
that American industry, in most instances, somehow contrived to perform these 
miracles of production despite the interference of such agencies. 

In the postwar period private enterprise, as a system for getting things 
done in the best and most efficient fashion, may very literally be on trial for its 
life. In view of this fact, it appears that no industrial organization will in the 
future overlook any fair opportunity to keep the public informed of everything 
that is being done to improve its product, its service, and its employee relation- 
ships. This is certainly no time for private enterprise to hide its light under a 
bushel ; neither is it a time for the management of any American corporation 
to engage in any practice that it would dislike to have broadcast to the ends of 
the earth. 

Until rather recently it was considered that the best type of public relations 
activity in any organization was publicity in one form or another—usually in 
the shape of paid newspaper and magazine advertising, press releases, editorial 
and radio comment, brochures, stuffers, billboards, and even handbills printed 
for house-to-house distribution. What usually happened when a corporation 
found it advisable to bolster up its public relations was that an expert publicity 
agent was employed and given some such title as that of public relations 
director. This publicist was given a good budget and an adequate staff, and 
he was expected to get results by whatever methods his ingenuity might devise. 

Now publicity of the type just mentioned—magazine, newspaper, radio, 
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and so on—certainly has value in developing good public relations. The point 
is, however, that this type of publicity has been emphasized as the most 
important element in influencing public attitude toward any organization, and 
this is not in any sense true. Actually, publicity of this sort ranks a poor 
fourth among the factors that influence public attitude toward a particular 
concern or industry. 


HOW PUBLIC ATTITUDES ARE MOLDED 


The principal factors influencing public attitude toward any organization 
are, in their order of importance, (1) the physical service rendered by the 
corporation, (2) the personal service of the employees of that corporation, 
(3) the prices or rates charged for the product or service rendered, and (4) 
publicity in the accepted forms we have been discussing. Physical service in 
this instance refers to the product or products manufactured by a corporation, 
or to the service rendered to the public by a utility company, store, bank, or 
other type of public service organization. If this product or service is really 
good, the most important step toward creating favorable public attitude toward 
the corporation already has been taken. If it is not as good as the public 
thinks it should be, no amount of publicity will have much lasting effect in 
winning the public’s favor. 

It is not difficult to name hundreds of products of American manufacture 
that are so very good that the products themselves have sold the public on the 
organization manufacturing them. As a somewhat unusual example of this, 
however, it may be well to recall the campaign that was instituted a number of 
years ago against the Ford Motor Company. As part of the movement to 
organize the workers of this company a nationwide effort was made to persuade 
all labor sympathizers to refuse to buy a Ford automobile. And yet, whenever 
Ford built a really good model during this period, it sold just as well as it 
would have if this obstructionist campaign had never been undertaken—and a 
large percentage of the purchasers of these good cars were themselves members 
of labor organizations. In this case, neither the adverse publicity against the 
company nor the favorable publicity in the advertisements of Ford cars had 
very much to do with the end-result. If the models were good the word soon 
got around and people bought them. 


DIRECT EMPLOYEE-PUBLIC CONTACT 


The management of most organizations that sell either goods or service 
directly to the public appreciates to the utmost the importance of the second 
factor listed as influencing public attitude toward the enterprise. In this in- 
stance a considerable number of the organization’s employees directly contact 
the public in performing their daily duties and the aggregate of these contacts 
is an important element in determining what the public’s attitude toward the 
company will be. For this reason the public service organizations and depart- 
ment stores have taken the lead in training their employees in methods of 
contacting the public which, when put into practice, have been found to produce 
the most favorable impression on the consumer or customer. Even these con- 
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cerns, however, did not pay as much attention to the development of good 


public relations through employee service during the war years as they did in 
peacetime. 


HOW NON-CONTACT EMPLOYEES INFLUENCE THE PUBLIC 


Although industrial management appreciates that it is necessary to train 
the public contact employees of stores and public utility corporations in methods 
of producing favorable public attitude, it has generally failed to give sufficient 
importance to the effect on the public of the contacts made by those factory 
employees who, during working hours, never meet the public at all. It isa 
fact, however, that an important element in influencing public attitude toward 
any organization may very well be the contacts made by any industrial em- 
ployee with his friends and neighbors after working hours. In the manufac- 
turing plant, in particular, where only a few clerks and executives may meet 
the public, it is a mistake to assume that the non-contact employees of that 
plant cannot exert a strong influence on public opinion. In this case it may 
be far more essential to take action to improve the contacting of the workman 
than it is to train office receptionists in proper methods of meeting that small 
fraction of the public that has occasion to visit the factory in question. 

In their social contacts after hours, employees are often asked questions 
regarding the organization employing them, and one may be sure that these 
questions are answered, whether or not the employee has the faintest idea of 
what he is talking about. We can also take it for granted that the people to 
whom this employee is talking will give much more credence to what he tells 
them about his company than to any formal publicity on the same subjects 
that the company may disseminate through its public relations department. 
When one considers that even the supervisory force in many organizations has 
but the remotest conception of what management is doing, or proposes to do, 
it is not surprising that the workman in such a plant cannot give accurate 
information when he is questioned on matters pertaining to company policy. 
And when we multiply this individual worker by five thousand or fifty thous- 
and, it should be obvious that his carelessly dropped remarks, in the aggregate, 
largely determine the public’s attitude toward that organization so far as that 
community is concerned. 


TELL WORKERS ALL THE FACTS 


In any properly managed corporation there should be very few matters 
pertaining to company policy that cannot become common knowledge among 
the employees of that concern. When a question involving company policy 
arises, it is important that every employee in that company be given the simple 
facts regarding all such matters that concern him. The information thus fur- 
nished to the worker must be in concrete form, reasonably complete, and 100 
per cent accurate. When any employee has all the facts in his possession he 
will find it possible to speak with authority when questioned on these matters, 
and management can rest assured that its story will reach the public in un- 
garbled form. 
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When an effort is made thus to impart information on management’s 
problems to the employees, it is not enough to furnish these data to the worker 
in the form of a memorandum, brochure, or as a notice posted on the bulletin 
board. Getting these ideas over to the working force is a training job. The 
individual employee must have this information presented to him in such a 
manner that there is no room for doubt that he really understands not only the 
attitude of management on these questions, but the reason for this attitude. 
No hit-or-miss methods of disseminating the information will produce accept- 
able results. 


PLANNING CONFERENCE DISCUSSIONS 


In carrying out one such program of employee information over a period 
of years, the writer found it necessary to teach certain facts to the worker. It 
was also found that the best method of getting these ideas over to the employee 
was through conference discussion. In the public relations training program 
in question, the employees met at irregular intervals (whenever there had 
arisen any situation in the affairs of management that made it advisable to 
ascertain that every employee possessed the facts on this situation), and in 
each instance the conferences were conducted by the immediate supervisor of 
the employees comprising the group. 


Before any such round of employee meetings, 150 supervisors were called 
together for a sort of giant rehearsal session, in which all of the material to be 
presented to the employees was discussed in detail, as well as the methods that 
were to be utilized in making this presentation. In this supervisors’ meeting 
each conference leader was given a copy of the plan he would follow in leading 
the discussion, together with sufficient copies of a mimeographed two- or three- 
page brochure that outlined clearly management’s stand on the matter in ques- 
tion and also included the answers to any arguments that might be employed 
by antagonistic groups in their attempts to refute these policies. 


When the supervisor-conference leader met with his group, the brochure 
was read aloud by a number of employees reading in turn. After the informa- 
tion was thus presented to the group, the meeting was at once thrown open to 
a discussion of this material, and the employees were given an opportunity to 
express freely their opinions on the subject. In this fashion, through partici- 
pation in discussion, the individual employee fixed the pertinent facts in his 
mind, and in listening to the arguments of the contrary-minded individual that 
inevitably is to be found in any conference group, shortly became convinced 
of the fallacy of the opposition’s contentions and learned how properly to refute 
them. At the conclusion of the discussion the supervisor merely suggested 
that all group members present the facts in question to any citizen of the 
community who happened to query them concerning this matter, and that they 
take the trouble to set anyone right who appeared to be misinformed on the 
subject.* 





*For detailed directions covering the installation of this type of — relations training program, 
see Chapter VII of the author’s book, Employee Training, published by McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
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A VALUABLE BY-PRODUCT: WORKER LOYALTY 


When management thus places its cards on the table and takes the worker 
into its confidence, there is little room left for the growth of those misunder- 
standings that arise when management leaves the worker unnecessarily in the 
dark concerning its reasons for formulating important policies. Furthermore, 
such frankness, accompanied as it is in this case by a straightforward request 
for the employee’s cooperation in the matter, is powerful motivation for the 
development of employee loyalty toward management. Whenever the worker 
has had occasion to present to some citizen the facts he has learned in confer- 
ence, this very defense of his management improves his attitude toward the 
higher-ups in his company and makes him feel just a little mofe important as 
a member of an organization whose policies he has been called upon to defend. 

The fact should be reiterated, however, that the information furnished 
the employees must represent an entirely fair and honest presentation of the 
truth regarding the matter in question. If any attempt is made to hoodwink 
the employees, this will become quickly obvious to them, and the worth of such 
a training program will be seriously impaired. Likewise, it should be noted 
that the contacting of the employees will sharply improve as they attend suc- 
cessive conferences of this sort and become thoroughly sold on the accuracy of 
the information thus presented to them. And, of course, it goes without saying 
that this type of instruction should never be utilized to influence the decision 
of any employee in matters pertaining to his affiliation with any labor 
organization. 


CONCLUSION 


When an informational program such as the one outlined here is properly 
carried out, with every employee in the organization participating, the results 
are rather amazing. When several thousand employees of any company tell 
the same favorable story to their friends and acquaintances, it is difficult to 
overestimate the effect on the public relations of the company in question. In 
one public utility organization, for example, this method of getting the utility’s 
story before the public was primarily responsible for the winning of a number 
of municipal election campaigns, in each of which issues of the utmost im- 
portance to the utility were at stake. When a training program of this type 
is in effect, management can readily determine what questions of company 
policy are of sufficient importance to justify the scheduling of a round of 
employee meetings for their discussion. In peacetime industry there will un- 
doubtedly arise many occasions in which this method of securing complete 
employee cooperation will solve some very difficult public relations problems 
for individual companies. 
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GROUP TRAINING IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
A Case Study 


By ANDREW J. PERCIVAL 


Plans by which workers are trained successfully to handle the routine 
elements of personnel work aren’t news; but when trainees emerge from 
a company-sponsored course with a sound knowledge of the fundamentals 
of personnel administration, a familiarity with the literature and informational 
resources of the field—when they have acquired the ability to eliminate 
unfair labor practices and to keep grievances at a minimum—then the train- 
ing program truly merits attention. Sperry’s plan, described here in detail, 
demonstrates how management can teach the philosophy, as well as the 
practice, of effective personnel administration. 


ARTIME exigencies expanded many industries several times over 

their prewar size and required personnel departments to be created 
where none existed before. Hundreds of men and women were thrown onto 
various levels of personnel work without previous experience or training in 
the field. In the main these individuals were adequately equipped with 
academic backgrounds for doing a satisfactory job for industry during the 
war and a good postwar job in personnel work—providing they could get 
proper training and guidance. “Hitching posts to which to tie their horses” 
were lacking; they did not know the fundamentals. One of their most im- 
portant assets, however, was their eagerness to learn the philosophy of the 
field and absorb the know-how with which to apply it. 


INITIATION OF THE SPERRY PLAN 


At the Sperry Gyroscope Company, Great Neck, N. Y., a course in per- 
sonnel administration was instituted to help a group from middle management 
understand fundamentals of personnel administration; to help bridge the gap 
between higher management—the policy-making group—and the other divi- 
sions of management in dealing with the human relation problems at all levels 
of industrial management (and there are as many problems at the top stratum 
as anywhere along the line) ; and to teach the process of integration, which is 
so necessary if the organization is to “tick” as a coordinated whole. 

The course began in March, 1944, and, after 100 class-hours of two hours 
per week, was completed in July of 1945. Two groups were formed. So many 
applied for admission and the need for training was so urgent that the in- 
structor took on the added burden. The two classes were combined during 
the last four weeks of the course when workmen’s compensation and labor 
case problems were reviewed by the case method. There were 35 members 
in each class—though a group of 25 would have been preferable. 


ASPECTS OF THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


There has been a wealth of literature and exchange of information in the 
field of personnel administration—but, unfortunately, many people in per- 
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sonnel work have not taken full advantage of available resources. This is 
particularly true of material pertaining to the philosophical, psychological, 
sociological, economic, and practical aspects of this diverse field. Therefore, te 
weigh all these subjects objectively and to seek out fundamental principles, 
training was accomplished through nine approaches : 

1. <A text was used to keep the course in an orderly objective channel. 
Many texts in this field, in the opinion of the writer, are outdated, so far as 
mechanics are concerned, almost as soon as they come off the press. The 
particular text used (Watkin and Dodd’s The Management of Labor Rela- 
tions) was chosen for its sound philosophy. 

2. Notebooks were required. 

3. Established and accepted fundamentals of personnel administration, 
gathered through the years by the instructor, were used to serve as guideposts. 

4. Actual workmen’s compensation and labor cases, decided by courts 
and labor boards, were studied. In this phase of the training the case method 
of teaching can be used efféctively. No preparation was required on the part 
of the student except that he read the National Labor Relations Act. The 
facts of the cases were thrown at the class “cold.” A student who used com- 
mon sense arrived at the correct answer nearly every time. The principle of 
each case as determined by the court or board, was reviewed; 160 decided 
cases were studied so that the entire interpretation of the Act was covered. 
“Unfair labor practices” were given particular attention. It was found that 
once the principle of a case was established in the mind of the student he 
became hard to fool, not only as regards the principle in question, but also on 
related principles. The interest in these problems was intense; full par- 
ticipation was obtained from all members of the class. 

5. Each student was required to deliver before the class two biographical 
sketches of men who have, either directly or indirectly, influenced thinking 
in the field of personnel. Special topics were also assigned—covering such 
subjects as “The Social Significance of Business.” To intelligently reduce 
these assignments to a single typewritten page requires intensive study, 
and develops a skill for marshaling facts and ideas. In preparing his assign- 
ment the student had to check his facts for “open forum” was declared and 
all were privileged to question him on any phase of his paper. Students with 
college degrees have said that they spent hours in preparing a biographical 
sketch because they knew they would be asked questions which would 
severely test their knowledge. . 

This, too, was a form of training in public speaking which paid hand- 
some dividends. It was interesting to note the decided improvement in the 
manner of preparation, the delivery, and handling of the subject matter of the 
second assignment as compared with the first. 

6. Early in the course each member of the class was assigned a subject 
or book, from the field of selected personnel literature, upon which to pre- 
pare a monograph. The student could not select his subject, though he did 
have the right to veto an assignment. Each student’s background was 
studied to make certain that the assignment given him covered a subject with 
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which he was unfamiliar; the object, of course, was.to direct him into new 
fields of thinking. A medical doctor, for instance, was assigned ‘Swedish 
Collective Bargaining Systems,” and he did a magnificent job. 

The average time for preparing a 20-page monograph was somewhere 
between 50 and 100 hours, depending upon the subject and the ability of the 
student. (Approximately 200 hours of preparation was required for the 100- 
hour course, including time spent on the monograph. ) 

The monographs, when delivered before the class, suggested a multitude 
of questions for conference discussion. The author of the monograph was 
expected to have the facts with which to defend his position. 

To teach the philosophy of personnel management it is necessary to 
understand the evolutionary historical background, as reflected in the early 
writing and thinking of John R. Commons, Clarence Hicks, Henry C. 
Metcalf, Mary Parker Follett, and many others. The literature in the field 
is voluminous; therefore, for monograph assignments it was necessary to 
make selections of literature that had withstood the test of time. 

7. Current significant developments in the field of personnel and labor 
relations were briefly reviewed. For instance, the Montgomery Ward case was 
assigned to a member of the class who gave a five-minute up-to-date review, 
play by play, at each class period, reporting the positions of the company, the 
union, and the government. This case alone led group discussion into almost 
every phase of labor and industrial relations. 

8. In a special course in semantics, words and terms common to the’ 
language of industrial and labor relations were clarified. To illustrate, 
students were asked to define a closed union shop, a union shop, preferential 
shop, maintenance of membership and checkoff, an open shop, etc. Funda- 
mental differences between a vertical and a horizontal union were discussed. 
The class examined the differences between conciliation, mediation, and 
arbitration. The group discussed labor agreements in all their ramifications. 

9. Current literature on all subjects and related subjects that touched 
personnel administration in its broadest sense was used. The newspapers and 
other publications furnished abundant material for conference discussion, par- 
ticularly after everybody was talking the same language. 


WHAT THE PROGRAM COVERED 


The classes were exposed to a reading program equivalent to about eight 
years of individual reading. Sixty monographs were delivered before the 
classes, and later mimeographed and distributed to all students. They 
covered almost every phase of personnel management from the philosophical, 
psychological, sociological, and economic aspects to the application of prac- 
tical techniques. The following are some typical subject examples: Social 
Behavior in Industry, The Psychology of Dealing With People, Aptitude and 
Aptitude Testing, Language in Action, The Human Factor in Business, The 
Elements of Administration, The New Leadership in Industry, Union Policies 
and Industrial Management, Liberty Concepts in Labor Relations, The 
Labor Movement in America, The Scientific Study of the Industrial Worker, 
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Labor Arbitration Principles and Procedures, The Future of Industrial Man, 
etc. 

The one-page biographical and subject assignments covered such topics 
as: Industry’s Public Relations Job, Postwar Boom or Collapse?, The 
Significance of Rationalization, Some Basic Managerial Responsibilities, 
Training for Leadership in a Democracy, The Wage Fund Theory, Financial 
Reports to Employees, etc. 

A total of 1,600 pages of monographs, biographical reports, case problems 
and their principles, and other material was given each student. A student 
committee indexed all material. 


RESULTS 


The results surpassed expectations. Trainees demonstrated a sound 
understanding of the many problems at all levels by their ability to solve 
them. There were fewer grievances, and those which did arise were handled 
with intelligence, understanding, and dispatch. Unfair labor practices com- 
pletely disappeared. Better handling of employees and improved quality of 
leadership became evident. Fundamental causes were sought and a diagnosis 
made before any remedy was applied; prevention, rather than cure, became 
the rule. 

As every member of the two classes knew, V-E Day made diminution of 
the company population inevitable. The real test, then, was whether these 
people who took the course, and who wanted to continue in the personnel 
field, could get and hold jobs elsewhere in the postwar. Twenty-five mem- 
bers of the two classes iow have better jobs in personnel than they held 


at Sperry’s—and without a single exception all have fully measured up to 
expectations. 


ERRATUM 


In the article by Dr. R. B. O’Connor, “Establishing a Modern Plant Medical 
Program,” which appeared in the July issue of PERSONNEL, the following typo- 
graphical error occurred: Under the heading Measuring the Program’s Effective- 
ness on page 40 appears the sentence: “Though individual case figures will vary, 
the average ratio of new injuries to revisits should range between 1 or 1.5 to 1.3.” 
This should read: “* * * between 1:1.5 to 1:3.” Readers are requested to correct 
their copies accordingly. 
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STATISTICS AND PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


By W. DUANE EVANS 
Chief, Productivity and Technological Development Dept. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U. S. Department of Labor 


The cost of processing one “quit,” recruiting a replacement, and training 
the latter for the job averaged around $200 in some plants during the war. 
Reduction of turnover is but one of the many objectives which a well-rounded 
statistical program can help materially to achieve—and at a:cost no more 
than a fraction of the savings made possible. In this helpful article, Mr. 
Evans describes how imperfections in selection procedures, training pro- 
grams, wage policies, and other aspects of personnel administration may 
be detected through statistical analysis. Adapted from a hitherto unpublished 
paper presented at the 1946 Annual Meeting of the American Statistical 
Association. 


EFORE turning to the narrower field of personnel administration, let 

us examine certain elements which appear to be common to the execu- 
tive or administrative job wherever it is found. Good administration seems 
usually distinguished by an almost instinctive adherence to four basic prin- 
ciples. These steps form such a definite pattern that they might very prop- 
erly be characterized as the administrative or executive sequence. Taking 
them in order, we have the following: 


1. Means are established to bring problems to the attention of the re- 
sponsible individual. In a certain sense, this is equivalent to the establish- 
ment of lines of communication. These lines of communication may consist 
of regular progress reports or personal contacts with individuals inside or 
outside the organization. In numerous instances, however, the source of 
information will be routine operating statistics. : 

2. Assuming that a problem or circumstance which requires some 
action has arisen, a policy for dealing with it is formulated. It is surpris- 
ing how frequently a problem may be recognized by many persons in an 
organization, discussed in detail over a long period of time, and yet per- 
sist in the absence of any decision for dealing with it. Formulation of a 


. policy may require the collection and consideration of collateral information, 


frequently of a statistical nature. 


3. Responsibility for carrying out the agreed policy, with the neces- 
sary authority, is specifically delegated to some individual. Administration 
sometimes breaks down at this point. A decision may be reached, but it 
may be ineffective because no person is responsible for its execution. 


4. The final step is to establish a check on the effectiveness of the 


Eprror’s Note: This is the first of a group of three papers on statistics in personnel 
administration, originally presented before the American Statistical Association, which 
the A.S.A. felt would be of more direct interest to a personnel audience than to readers 
of the Journal of the American Statistical Association. Accordingly these papers have 
been released for exclusive publication in PErsonNEL. Another of this group of papers 
—treating the statistical problems of job evaluation—appears in this number of 
PERSONNEL; and it is planned to publish the third paper, on the statistics of employee 
merit rating, in the next issue. 
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policy and on the efficiency of those designated to carry it out. The pur- 
pose of this step is obviously to modify the policy if it does not achieve 
the desired results, or to make a change if the individual responsible does 
not carry out his job properly. 

This last item brings us full circle to the first. Again we are speak- 
ing of the establishment of lines of communication. Thus in three of these 
four fundamental points of good administration, the preparation and inter- 
pretation of statistical reports may play a most important part. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL EXCHANGE OF DATA 


The foregoing comments apply to all types of executive or administra- 
tive work. It is clear that many of the types of statistics which are of in- 
terest in operating a business are peculiarly the concern of the personnel 
department. As examples, we may mention data on labor turnover, ab- 
senteeism, accidents, wage rates, occupational structure, training programs, 
and others. It is not easy, however, to separate the figures needed by the 
personnel department from those required in the operating sections of a 
business. There is necessarily a close integration and a good deal of inter- 
play. For example, let us consider the rating of individual workers accord- 
ing to their effectiveness. The personnel department will ordinarily be 
responsible for establishing the form of rating and objective standards to 
apply throughout the organization. The results, however, will be of special 
interest to the line supervisors. In direct contrast, figures on anticipated 
future needs for workers may be prepared by line supervisors, but they will 
be of special interest to the personnel department in planning recruitment 
and training programs. 

It is perhaps this complex interplay which is partly responsible for the 
lack in some organizations of a well-rounded and well-coordinated statistical 
program. In many cases, the routine statistics compiled and brought regu- 
larly to the attention of responsible persons both inside and outside the 
personnel department are few in number. Each problem as it arises may 
result in a special analysis of the situation. Special studies, particularly 
when results are wanted in a hurry, are always troublesome. The process 
of digging up the necessary data usually upsets everyone’s composure and 
whatever routine there is. And in the end there may be no economy. The 
unplanned hit-or-miss approach may take more staff time than would be 
required by a balanced program of regular statistics. But another point is 
even more important: Lack of, advance warning, a warning which frequently 
is furnished by regular figures, may permit problems to develop to serious 
dimensions before detection. Life in such organizations—and government 
bureaus are no exceptions—becomes just a series of minor crises. 


STATISTICS AS “TROUBLE SHOOTERS” 

To explore the possibilities, let us take up just one type of personnel 
data. Some companies keep no data at all on labor turnover. Others com- 
pile summary statistics only. A few carry the information in considerable 
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detail by departments or by types of personnel. The obvious use of sum- 
mary information is to give some appreciation of the amount of recruit- 
ment which may be necessary to keep the organization fully staffed. Since 
recruitment, however, must be in terms of kinds of persons needed, some 
breakdown of the summary statistics is immediately suggested. This may 
indicate that the main effort must be devoted to recruiting unskilled manual 
laborers, or perhaps that clerks and typists are needed most. 

Labor turnover data also have relevance to decisions regarding train- 
ing programs. If large numbers of workers in similar occupations must 
be incorporated at intervals into the plant organization, it may be desirable 
to establish standardized induction and training procedures. If the num- 
bers are relatively small, on-the-job training rather than formal programs 
may be desirable. 

If statistics on labor turnover are available regularly, department by 
department, one by-product use is immediately apparent. An unusually high 
figure for one department may indicate the existence of unsatisfactory con- 
ditions at that point. The difficulty may be traceable to any one of numer- 
ous factors. It is possible that unsatisfactory supervision has resulted in 
strained relationships with workers in the affected department. It may be 
that working conditions are unsatisfactory; that is, that unnecessary noise, 
fumes, poor lighting, dirty persona] accommodations, or other things make 
the job unattractive. It may be that wage scales are out of line with those 
paid for similar work either elsewhere in the plant or in other plants in the 
neighborhood. In any case, further investigation is obviously indicated. 
However, the need for investigation may not be apparent in the first in- 
stance unless these figures or others carrying a similar message are brought 
to the attention of some official who has the responsibility for examining 
them and the authority to do something about the situation. This official, 
or someone whose judgment he depends on, must also be able to discrimi- 
nate between situations where problems actually exist and situations where 
purely accidental influences may be at work. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF DATA 


One of the major uses of data on labor turnover should be to reduce 
its extent. Perhaps more business organizations would appreciate the 
dollar-and-cents value of this procedure if they attempted to discover how 
much turnover actually cost them. The cost of processing one quit out 
of the plant, recruiting a replacement, inducting the replacement, and train- 
ing him for the job, including extra material and overhead costs during 
the training period, may run from as little as_$20 or $25 in the case of a 
relatively unskilled job up to $500 or more. During the war period, the 
average in some plants was given at somewhere around $200. If continu- 
ing statistics, used as the foundation for a real program of investigation, 
can reduce the number of quits by even several per month, the procedure 
may not only pay for itself but also show handsome dividends in the profit 
column. 
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Labor turnover has been taken up as an example because it is an 
obvious concern of the personnel department. It is not suggested, however, 
that this is a problem which should be given attention above others. There 
are many other types of information, some non-routine in character, which 
might in a particular situation be of much greater immediate importance. 
For example, in connection with recruitment, it may be desirable to know 
from what sources workers can be most fruitfully obtained. Where do 
workers come from? Are they former employees, friends or relatives of 
present employees, were they referred by an employment service, or did 
they come unsolicited to the gates? If the last, what brought them there? 
Another fruitful analysis might inquire into the reasons why workers who 
stay in the company less than three or six months quit their jobs. These 


short-term workers constitute one of the big personnel costs of any busi-: 


ness, and it may be possible to reduce their numbers. How many of the 
workers applying for jobs meet the firm’s employment standards? Does 
this suggest that these are too low or too high? How much overtime is 
paid, department by department? Can some of this be avoided by better 
staffing arrangements? Would a job evaluation analysis assist in rationali- 
zation of the wage structure, preventing wage inequities and worker dis- 
satisfaction? What are the ratios of workers to supervisors in different 
parts of the plant, and is there evidence of local overloads? Does an analy- 
sis of grievance proceedings bring to light conditions or practices which 
should be corrected ? 


VALUABLE OUTSIDE INFORMATION SOURCES * 


In appraising the significance of company operating figures, it seems 
fairly common for firms to fail to take advantage of other information 
sources. As one example, the Bureau of Labor Statistics during the war 
period compiled information on absence rates in a series of industries im- 
portant to the war effort. This was accomplished by securing monthly re- 
ports from about 5,000 cooperating employers. The comments of these 
employers on conditions in their plants were invited. Now the general 
level of absenteeism in these war-important industries was from 6 to 7 
per cent of scheduled working time. Nevertheless, a number of firms with 
absence rates ranging between 10 and 15 per cent declared that they felt 
no special concern about the absence problem and felt that their rates were 
not abnormal. In contrast, other firms with rates which were regularly 
between 3 and 4 per cent expressed the utmost concern. Some of these 
firms commented that they felt helpless in the face of the excessive ab- 
senteeism which was common in their plants, and felt that the only answer 
was some kind of national work-or-fight law or other legislation. Obvi- 
ously, in neither of these cases had the firms involved taken the trouble to 
compare their experience with that of other firms. Almost parallel experi- 
ences could be cited with respect to labor turnover rates. 

A very large fund of information in varying degrees of detail is avail- 
able from the Federal Government and from other sources on matters of 
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interest to personnel departments. This material may be used in progressive 
business organizations to provide a useful background for the appraisal 
of company operating figures. A few examples are data on accident rates 
by industry and working hours by industry. A great deal of information 
is available on wage rates, by occupations, for different parts of the country. 
Productivity series may be of interest in connection with similar company 
figures. There are certainly many other possible similar examples. 


AIMS OF RESEARCH MUST BE PREDETERMINED 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that statistics should only be 
gathered with some definite use or purpose in mind. Unless information 
is used, the money spent to collect it is wasted. For example, it developed 
during a termination interview at one of our largest war plants that a girl 
was quitting because, after coming to the plant from Tennessee, she had 
run out of money. She quit after four or five days at work in order to 
draw her pay. She intended to apply for reemployment as soon as she 
had received her money. The termination interview records revealed that 
this practice was not uncommon. 

The particular company involved has a strong policy against letting 
workers draw against their pay during a pay period. On the other hand, 
consider the expense to the company of processing a few workers each pay 
period out and then back into the company. It is doubtful whether prin- 
ciple would have been sacrificed—and' certain that costs would have been 
lowered—if some drawing against wages already earned had been permitted 
during the first week or two weeks of employment. However, the company’s 
policy remained unchanged. Termination interview records were kept, but they 
were not analyzed and went nowhere. They became useless file material. 


THE STATISTICIAN’S THREE-FOLD FUNCTION 


We have had comments on statistics, but none on statisticians. In deal- 
ing with statistics, a statistician is sometimes extremely handy. Perhaps too 
frequently the statistician is regarded simply as an individual who compiles 
statistics. This is, of course, an important responsibility, but the statistician 
has two others which overshadow it. 

The statistician must plan statistical work in relation to the kind of 
problem to which an answer is needed. He will not use an ax to sharpen 
a pencil, nor a penknife to fell a tree. The statistician is trained to judge 
whether a spot check or sample will yield sufficient information to satisfy 
operating needs, or whether a complete enumeration may be required. He 
should anticipate and guard against sources of variation which might in- 
fluence or invalidate the results of a compilation. Some massive statistical 
operations have proved exactly nothing because of failure in the planning 
function. 

The statistician’s other important function is the evaluation of quantita- 
tive relationships. It has been said that the function of the statistician should 
be to reduce figures to such simple terms that anyone can understand them ; 
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with this the writer emphatically disagrees. This is a job for the public 
relations expert, the propagandist, or the graphic presentation artist. Many 
complex statistical relationships cannot be reduced to simple terms without 
sacrificing essential and important elements. To reach his decision, the 
statistician must rely on trained judgment, in some cases approaching in- 
tuition. This cannot be converted into a sugar-coated mental pill which is 
absorbed in 15 seconds by the clock. 


NEED FOR STATISTICAL KNOW-HOW 


It seems pointless to cite examples of the need for trained judgment 
in the field of statistical interpretation, since many would be meaningless 
except to statisticians. It may perhaps be accepted that this need exists 
as surely as in other professions, such as medicine and law. And it may 
not be amiss to mention that, while every man is tempted to be his own 
doctor or lawyer, he seems to experience a positive urge to be his own 
statistician. The cost which may be incurred by following these inclinations 
may be better concealed in the latter case, but it is no less real. 

It seems evident that personnel administration needs more statisticians 
trained in the field and more personnel administrators with statistical train- 
ing. However, one point should be clarified: This is not a recommenda- 
tion that personnel administrators receive or seek out full statistical training. 
Perhaps the most valuable asset a personnel man can have is the ability 
to perceive behind policies, rules, or tabulations the individual human beings 
involved, each with their separate human problems. The statistician, on the 
other hand, is trained to ignore the individual and seek within groups for 
broad relationships and rules. These different points of view should com- 
plement rather than conflict with one another. 

The statistician in a business organization must be in a position to 
serve those with operating responsibilities when these responsibilities in- 
volve the use or interpretation of quantitative information. His job will 
be much easier where he deals with persons who have had statistical train- 
ing, and it augurs well for the future that statistical courses are, to an in- 
creasing degree, finding a place in the general college curriculum aimed at 
preparation for the business world. 


A FIELD FOR READY APPLICATION 


The possibilities for the use of statistics in personnel departments are 
especially promising. For one thing, personnel departments seem freer 
than most others of the heavy dead hand of accounting practices. The use 
of statistical methods in many operating departments is hampered by the 
old custom of regarding no figure as useful unless it appears somewhere on 
the ledger or balance sheet. Some departure from earlier practice has re- 
sulted from a greater use of statistical methods in inspection procedures. 
Here almost the full body of theory on sampling finds ready application. 
In many other cases, however, the only measurements to be had are al- 
ways in terms of dollars, and useful operating guides expressed in other 
terms are not available. Many personnel statistics have always been ex- 
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pressed in terms of numbers of persons, in percentages and ratios, or in 
cross-tabulations, and this has helped to achieve a break with accounting 
practice. 

In summary: A well-rounded program of statistical information is in- 
dispensable to the progressively managed firm; the personnel department is 
an especially appropriate place for inaugurating such a program; and, 
finally, a well-trained and experienced statistician can act as an invaluable 
complement to the personnel administrator in meeting the changing day-to- 
day problems of the personnel department. 


TRAINING IN HUMAN RELATIONS 
A Review and Evaluation 


By SCHUYLER DEAN HOSLETT 
Director 
Park College Press 
Parkville, Mo. 


Experimental psychology offers ample evidence that trainees must partici- 
pate in their own instruction in some ego-involving way before substantial, 
permanent learning occurs. This concept might well be applied to human 
relations training—a phase of supervisory instruction which has often pro- 
duced superficial and temporary results. The passivity or polite academic 
interest typical of many training sessions, the author contends, can be con- 
verted into dynamic participation if further study and wider application are 
given some of the more effective group training methods discussed and 
evaluated in this article. 


669 EADERSHIP,” says Barnard, “has been the subject of an extra- 

ordinary amount of dogmatically stated nonsense.” 1 And so it is with 
the subject of training in general and of training in human relations in par- 
ticular. Partially as a result, the ordinary supervisor or foreman is quite 
unprepared for the role he must play in the industrial scene. “Master and 
victim of double talk,” in Roethlisberger’s phrase,” he stands midway between 
worker and management trying to do a difficult supervisory job with hap- 
hazard and untenable notions about the conduct of human relations. While 
substantial groups of both executives and foremen-supervisors* seem to 
agree that the foreman’s job in human relations is the most important task 
confronting him today,* our training programs in human relations, including 
wartime developments, have been rather sadly ineffective. 


tC. I, Barnard, “The Nature of Leadership,” in. Human Factors in Management, a symposium 
edited by the writer and published by the Park College Press, Parkville, Mo. Cited hereafter as 
Human Factors. as . 

2 F, J. Roethlisberger, ‘The Foreman: Master and Victim of Double Talk,” Harvard Business Review, 
Spring, 1945, and reprinted in Human Factors. . 

3 The terms foreman and first-line supervisor are used interchangeably here for purposes of discussion. 
‘In one survey RCA foremen were asked to indicate their first three choices in training courses. 
The most desired course was one in human relations (80 per cent) with production control (37 
per cent), and others running substantially lower. In terms of percentage of time spent on the 
job “handling” various duties, foremen reported that 29 per cent of their time went to meeting 
production schedules, 14 per cent to human relations, with quality control (11 od cent), cost_con- 
trol (9 per cent), and methods (8 per cent) falling lower in the scale (W. B. Dominick and J. E. 
Crawford, “The Foreman Expresses His Training Needs,” Prrsonner, July, 1944, pp. 21, 27). 
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During the war those of us who watched the usual conferences on 
“handling people” or the specific TWI Job Relations Training technique 
felt a sense of frustration as class after class went through the motions of 
dropping old habit patterns of supervision and of adopting new human- 
relations-conscious attitudes. The frustration developed because, for the most 
part, we could perceive in the conference room only verbal acceptance of a 
new mode of conduct. (Sometimes even the verbal acceptance was only the 
half-hearted type of conformance to a temporary, management-imposed, 
leader-dominated, atmosphere.) While at least some of the members entered 
into the discussion in the conference room, and it seemed as though many 
understood the principles being expounded, when these persons returned to 
the job whatever they had “learned” made very little, if any, difference in 
their every-day behavior. We found, as did Meltzer in conducting a typical 
conference of this type, that “nothing moved; nothing stirred; nothing was 
done.” 5 Why was this so? 


A KEY TO LEARNING: PARTICIPATION 


Part of the answer lies in the word participation. Evidence accumulates 
that meaningful participation is a key to efficient learning in any field of 
activity. This point is well developed in Gordon Allport’s study of “The 
Psychology of Participation.”® Allport mentions, for example, 


The classic experiment by Gates wherein learning scores jumped 100 
per cent when four-fifths of the subject’s time was devoted to recitation 
rather than to passive reading. 

Haggard and Rose’s review of learning studies, concluding that in all 
cases learning seems to be facilitated if the subject himself overtly takes 
part. This conclusion is summarized under a Law of Active Participation 
as follows: “. . . when an individual assumes an active role in a learning 
situation (a) he tends to acquire the response-to-be-learned more rapidly, 
and (b) these response-patterns tend to be more stably formed than when 
he remains passive.” 

Allport’s own finding, based on inquiry of 250 college students, that 
75 per cent of their vivid memories of school work in the eighth grade were 
of situations in which the subject himself was actively participating (i.e., 
reciting, producing, talking, playing, as against passively listening or 
watching). ; 

The emphasis in Rogerian non-directive counseling on self-propelled 
activity. 

The Kenny treatment for infantile paralysis which requires the patient 
to take more and more responsibility and action. 

The conclusion of Angyal that psychiatrists can easily convey healthy 
ideas to the patient on the intellectual level without the slightest benefit 
resulting. 


In the strictly industrial situation Marrow and French found they could not 
change a stereotype that older women workers were inferior to younger 


5H. Meltzer, “Humanizing Relations of Key Persons in Industry,” reprinted in Human Factors 
from the American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, July, 1942, and the fi 
June, 1944. 4 
oho ted in Human Factors from the Psychological Review, May, 1945. 
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workers, regardless of the evidence, until top management was actively in- 
terested and involved in discovering the facts for itself and supervisors 
actively participated in group discussion and decision on the matter.? 


This experimental evidence suggests that people must participate in a 
situation in some ego-involving way before substantial, permanent learning 
occurs. The passivity or polite academic interest typical of many training 
sessions is not enough to change habit patterns of long standing. The whole 
personality must be involved in such a complete way as to make future conduct 
a spontaneous expression of that involvement. 


COMMON TRAINING METHODS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Of the four important forms of group instruction (conference, lecture, 
lecture-conference, classroom instruction), the conference is the most popular 
and seemingly the most successful type for human relations training. The 
conference method, which developed during World War I through the co- 
operation of industry and the Federal Board for Vocational Education,® may 
be defined as “a group training method in which problem situations of common 
interest are discussed in an effort to formulate a solution through the con- 
tributions of all members of the group.” ® - 


ADVANTAGES OF USING CONFERENCE METHOD 


Some of the advantages cited for the conference method include the fact 
that the method is free of the formalism of lecture and classroom training ; 
that participation by members is provided for; that the subject matter pre- 
sumably is of immediate interest to supervisors ; that the level of discussion is 
closely matched to members’ learning speed, since they do most of the talking. 
Ordinarily the conference is thought of as being more suited to the develop- 
ment of ability to analyze problems and to think clearly in applying solutions 
than to imparting factual and technical material. It should develop qualities 
of self-reliance and ability to recognize and solve problems.?° 


A typical conference method may consist of some four steps: (1) The 
leader asks why a certain subject constitutes a problem. After group dis- 
cussion of the nature of the problem (2) the causes of the problem are dis- 
cussed. This is (3) followed by a discussion of wrong and right methods 
of handling with (4) a similar analysis of right and wrong ways to prevent 
the problem in the future." 





7 Alfred J. Marrow and John R. P. French, Jr., “Changing a Stereotype in Industry,” Journal of 
Social Issues, August, 1945, pp. 33-37 (reprinted in PrrsonnEL, March, 1946, pp. 305-09). 

8 Training Supervisors and Keymen, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, 1935, p. 5. ‘ 

® Gerald G. Chappell, Training + Supervisors, Bulletin No. 10, (Industrial Relations Section, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, asadena, 1944), p. 26. 

10 Tbid, 

1 Robert N. McMurry, Handling Personality Adjustment in Industry (Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1944), pp. 247-48. Various industrial writers cite somewhat different conference methods 
with a common core of procedure. For example, Beckman lists these steps: (1) assembling of 
experience from group; (2) selection of such experience data or facts as function directly on the 
problem; (3) evaluation of pertinent data or experience; (4) conclusion or decision as to the best 
procedure. These points may be augmented by (5) planning to make the decision effective and 
(6) carrying out the plan (R. O. Beckman, How to Train Supervisors (Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1944) p. 5). 
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“PURE” AND “CONTROLLED” CONFERENCES 


There are two types of conferences. In the so-called “pure” conference, 
according to Fern, the group members usually are aware of the problem to 
be solved and have in their membership most of the information required to 
reach a solution. The pooling of their combined knowledge is the basis for 
conclusions. In the “controlled” conference, however, the leader furnishes 
much of the information or brings in an authority to supply it.’ Some 
teaching is required in addition to pooling of information and the conference 
group is directed by the trainer into a predetermined decision or conclusion. 

In the early stages of the development of the conference idea it was 
believed that the subject matter for discussion lay largely within the ex- 
perience of the foremen themselves and that group discussions would en- 
courage foremen “to think about their problems and to arrive at practical 
solutions.” ** This “exaggerated emphasis on the pure conference method” 
was later modified: In many cases the topics suggested by group members 
were organized by trainers who introduced additional subjects to round out 
the courses. In some programs statements of established company policy, 
and technical, economic, and social principles applicable to the situation under 
discussion, were supplied to the group by management. The group discussion 
then had the objective of applying the stated policy or principle to the solution 


of the problem—a procedure said to emphasize the principle or policy back 
of the final decision. 


In contemporary times emphasis in conference types is on the controlled 
or directed type—a method wherein the group members talk about stated 
problems and work out solutions to them under the direction of a leader who 
effectively guides them to the “proper” decision. While most writers on the 
conference pay some attention to the matter of group participation (all realize 
that it is the essential ingredient of any successful conference), the emphasis 
is too frequently on channeling that participation into conclusions reflecting 
training dogma. Thus one writer (who states that group participation is 
essential to group acceptance) speaks of controlling the group through such 
methods as planting questions in the audience. Another authority has the 
leader driving through to definite conclusions as to what can be done to 
correct the situation discussed by the group. A third writer (who suggests 
a free give and take among conference participants) finds that through the 
conference method the principles taught can be made to appear to the par- 
ticipants to have been worked out by themselves on the basis of their own 
experience. 


One tends to gain from the literature an impression of a partial accept- 
ance of the idea of participation—that participation is good so long as it leads 


12 George H. Fern, Training for Supervision in Industry (McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1945), p. 106. The controlled conference is somewhat similar to Beckman’s concept of the ‘‘de- 
terminate discussion”—a term he applies to “constructive discussion of which the scope is_re- 
strained and the direction pre-determined.” (Beckman, op. cit., p. 20). 

"8 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., op. cit., p. 5... 3 

44 Allen B. Gates, “Techniques of Supervisory Training,” Chapter VITI_ in A. E. Dodd and James 
O. Rice, eds., How To Train Workers for War Work (Harper & Brothers, New York, 1942), 
pp. 93-95. 
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to conclusions or solutions the trainers had in mind all the time.’® This kind 
of participation is more totalitarian than democratic in nature. Moreover, 
there is a real question as to whether the “canned” course, with “controlled” 
participation, and with “canned” conclusions is as effective, for management 
purposes, as that embodying a genuine, democratic participation reflecting the 


actualities of group interests and problems. This question we leave for later 
discussion. 


THE “J” PROGRAMS 


Of all the standardized programs of quick training for war production 
needs, the TWI programs of JIT, JMT, and JRT were most widely publi- 
cized and utilized. The three “J” courses, plus a Program Development 
course for training directors, were used in more than 18,000 war plants 
and adopted by thousands of other military, government, and non-war in- 
stallations.1® Like any fast modern training plan, the Job Relations Training 
program was “a formula type of device, infinitely better than nothing,” ** but 
deficient in many respects for anything more than a brief introduction to 
human relations. 

The TWI programs were designed to cover as many situations as possible : 
old and new supervisors, old and new plants, various levels of supervisors, 
etc. This generalized characteristic necessarily limited the courses to a few 
basics. JRT attempted to present four foundation rules of conduct (let each 
worker know how he is getting along; give credit when due; tell people in 
advance about changes that will affect them; make the best use of each 
person’s ability) and to put across a four-step analytical method (get the 
facts ; weigh and decide; take action; check results). 

In the first two sessions the four foundation rules and the four-step 
method were discussed, and in the remaining sessions (totaling five) super- 
visors brought in their own problems. Each supervisor checked his own 
case against every point under the four-step method, after which it was 
checked by other supervisors in the group.’® In other words each member 
presented a specific problem which was analyzed and discussed by the con- 
ference in accordance with a standard formula. 


SOME CRITICISMS OF THE TWI PROGRAM 


The whole TWI program has been roundly criticized by vocational 
trainers, “practical” shop men ignorant of training principles,!? and by 


15 Those who have watched scores of uncontrolled conferences meander far and wide in their dis- 
cussions without coming to any definite conclusions can appreciate the need for control in the 
sense of maintaining orderliness and relevance in discussion. These are requisites of afy pro- 
ductive meeting. Planned control of conclusions to be reached by the group is something quite 
different. The importance of this point has been suggested by Dr. S. G. Estes, Department of 
se net, arvard University, to whom the writer is indebted for a critical reading of 
this article. 

16 Frances Kirkpatrick, ““What TWI Has Learned About Developing Training Programs,’ PEersonNneL, 
September, 1945, p. 144. ; 7 . 

17The quotation is } ae Howard K. Morgan, Industrial Training and Testing (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1945), p. v. : = $e y : : 

13M. J. Kane, “Principles of fob Relations Training,” in Wartime Trends in Employer-Employee 
Relations, (Personnel Series No. 66, American Management Association, New York, 1943), pp. 
31-38. 


19 Beckman, op. cit., p. 77. 
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administrators and managers as well. Under the rigid method of conducting 
the programs (the trainer had to follow each step in the manual religiously) 
there was probably little real participation of the trainees in terms meaningful 
to them. As a result much of what they heard no doubt went into oblivion 
as more of the glittering generalities expected from the management fountain 
of exhortation. Bradford finds that the short, packaged, wartime course 
(not necessarily JRT) fell short on three other points: (1) The trainer 
assumed that the supervisor participated in training sessions only as an in- 
dividual—that he stood alone and could be so trained. In fact the supervisor 
is reacting continuously to pressures from above (management) and below 
(employees). He can participate only in light of the complex position into 
which he is thrown by modern management and technology. (2) The pro- 
gram assumed that answers could be given before the actual problems of the 
supervisor were uncovered—or gave answers to problems that were hypo- 
thetical to many supervisors.2° (3) Finally, the technique was imposed from 
without 7 and sometimes taught by outside trainers. 


OBJECTIVES OF HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING 


Training for the sake of training has been common in the past. Thus, 
before proceeding to any discussion of training method, it might be well to 
raise the question, “Exactly what are the objectives of so-called human rela- 
tions training ?” 

Human relations training, in the writer’s opinion, must meet two tests: 


First, does the supervisor gain from it a genuine appreciation, under- 
standing, and acceptance of the basic human needs of workers on the job 
and does he understand the structure, functions, and usefulness of groups— 
especially the informal groups of intimately associated people common to 
all levels of an organization? 

Second, does the supervisor gain, through some ego-involving ex- 
perience in the training situation, a “feeling” (or “method” or “approach” ) 
for meeting the daily problems of human interrelations which almost un- 
consciously and automatically employs the basic concepts mentioned above? 
(This is the methodological part of human relations training which re- 
quires a training technique so influential in altering attitudes and beliefs 
that under conditions of emotional stress the new pattern of action comes 
into play without over-conscious effort.) 


Some of the basic human needs mentioned above may be rather easily 


defined. I have mentioned them elsewhere as essentially an individual’s 
desire for: 


1. Security in his work (including adequate salary). 

2. A feeling that he is accepted by the group he works with, that he 
“belongs” to it. 

3. Some recognition that his job is being well done. 

4. An opportunity to participate—i. e., to do something in his own way, to 





2A similar criticism is made in a“ author’s Aspects of Army Depot Administration (American 
Historical Co., New York, 1945), 3. 
aL. P. Bradford, “The Future of Reocsstuny Training,” PrrsonneL, July, 1945, p. 6. 
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make suggestions, to assume heavier responsibilities, to feel that he is 
helping to achieve the objective of the organization.”? 


As to the structure and functions of groups as dynamic social systems in 
which the “feelings” of people are more important than the “logics” of any 
organization charts, rules, and regulations, a review of the Hawthorne ex- 
periments as concisely summarized by George C. Homans,”* together with 
examples from the local situation, should be sufficient to introduce the subject 
to the supervisor in an elementary “warming-up” way. A further step is to 
introduce the idea that group efficiency (which is, after all, the end-product 
of the whole training procedure from a business or monetary point of view) 
must always be a joint responsibility of leader and group and only through 
the inter-active participation of both in leadership does efficient production 
result. As Bradford and Lippitt have pointed out, the attention of the super- 
visor has been directed too much toward what he does and not enough toward 
the effects of his actions on what the group does, resulting in an over- 
emphasis on dominance and submission, whereas the basis of any truly 
efficient group is joint responsibility, participation, and recognition. In the 
effective group, supervision will increasingly be the responsibility of the 
entire group, with the sharp distinctions between leader and led common to 
harangues on leadership gradually disappearing.** 

The second major objective or test of human relations training— 
utilizing an understanding of human needs and groups at the action level as 
well as the verbal level—suggests the need for training methods better than 
those commonly used today. 


THE ROLE-PLAYING METHOD 


“Role-playing” or “experience-practice” is a relatively new training 
method of great promise. Adapted from the psychodrama and sociodrama 
techniques developed by Dr. J. L. Moreno”® and further developed by 
others,” it is a process, says Bradford..... 


22 The Supervisor’s Job in Human Relations, a pamphlet published by the Kansas City Quartermaster 
Depot, Kansas City, Missouri, 1945, p. 3. The ae needs are adapted from N. Cantor, Employee 
Counseling (McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1945), p. 62. a 

hese basic human needs may be variously described. Bradford and Lippitt speak of the 
necessity for (1) adequate space of free movement (i.e., need of the individual to move and 
initiate action comfortably within certain known limits of direction or control—in the democratic 
atmosphere this means encouraging the employee to assume such ey of which he is 
capable); (2) basic human needs—the feeling of belonging to a work group and of individual 
achievement and importance; (3) security; (4) success experiences (L. P. Bradford and Ronald 
Lippitt, ““Bui'ding a Democratic Work Group,’ PErsonneL, November, 1945, p. 147). y 
McGregor, in his penetrating analysis of the dependence of the subordinate upon the superior 
in industry, speaks of the necessity for security in the work situation and the necessity of self- 
realization, or independence, which is security-based. ‘“‘Among the conditions influencing the sub- 
ordinate’s feelings of security are: (1) an ‘atmosphere’ of approval, (2) knowledge of what is 
expected of him, and of how well he is measuring up to these expectations, (3) forewarning of 
changes that may affect him, and (4) consistent discipline both in the form of backing when 
he is ‘right’ and in the form of punishment when he is ‘wrong.’ The conditions under which 
the subordinate can realize his own potentialities include: (1) an adequate sense of security in 
relation to his superiors, (2) opportunities to participate in the solution of problems and in the 
discussion of actions which may affect him, (3) the opportunity to assume responsibility as he 
becomes ready for it, and (4) the right of appeal over the head of his immediate superior.” 
(Douglas McGregor, “The Conditions of Effective Leadership in the Industrial Organization, 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, March-April, 1944, p. 63, and _ reprinted in Human Factors. 
2The Western Electric Researches,” in Fatigue of Workers (Reinhold Publishing Corp., New 
be ips - reprinted in eo Factors. 

% Bradford an ippitt, op. cit., p. 4 } . : 

J. L. Moreno, _ ol ag “4” "Method for the Analysis of Social Conflict (Beacon House, Inc., 
B m, N. Y., 1944). a 

A. Zander and R. Lippitt, Reality-Practice as Educational Method (Beacon House, Inc., Beacon, 
N. Y., 1944). 
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by which supervisors spontaneously act out problems facing them. It differs funda- 
mentally from demonstrations, which are usually carefully prepared previously and 
thus more stilted and artificial. In a typical training situation, a particular kind of 
problem is brought up through discussion. It may be a problem .of absenteeism, 
handling a grievance, or administering a reprimand. The training leader then sug- 
gests that the solution may best be arrived at by observing the acting out of the 
problem. One member of the group takes the part of the supervisor and another 
member the role of the employee. The same scene can be reenacted by other super- 
visors, thus giving the group an opportunity to see, through contrast, the small action 
points that brought about or blocked an adequate solution. The scenes are discussed 
by the group, and insight into the principles and skills pertinent to the particular type 


of problem gained.” 
The use of role-playing as a training technique involves group expression of 
its human problems and group determination and acceptance of ways of 
dealing with them. Thus, to begin with, it is well to have homogeneous 
groups. Different groups at different levels of an organization should meet 
separately, with the trainer furnishing the point of contact among them, 
interpreting the point of view of one to the other.?® 

The first meetings may begin with nothing more than the expression of 
problems as the supervisors see them, not as a trainer sees them. There 
is no prepared program of hypothetical problems to be discussed, or of 
proper conclusions to be reached by trainer-dominated group thinking. Rather, 
after some important problems have been presented more or less spontaneously 
by group members they are acted out as scenes from the every-day drama 
of life.?® 

This relatively simple procedure has a marked advantage over other 
training techniques in that the discussion is taken from a purely verbal level 
(discussion of problems) to the action level through actual participation of 
all group members in spontaneous dramatic episodes where typical ways of 
meeting human problems are enacted, and newer democratically-based, group- 
conscious, methods are tried out. The method stimulates involvement and 
identification in such a way as to bring out the deeper emotional aspects of 
inter-personal relations.*° The supervisor has an opportunity actually to 
practice the new method, to have it become a part of his being, before he is 
thrust into the every-day work situation where he must necessarily “play for 
keeps.” He is also in a situation where the friendly, evaluative discussion by 
the group can give guidance and encouragement.*! 

This form of the Moreno sociodrama is more effective than the canned, 
rehearsed demonstration because it utilizes the spontaneity and intimate 
knowledge of its participants to depict real-life situations. It is not finished 
or polished, it “is a fragment, a moment from life,’ which is, in the words 
of Moreno, a truer counterpart than the demonstration “to the ever un- 
finished and unpolished, half chaotic, and half cosmic life panorama in which 
we all take part.”*? 


27 Bradford, op. cit., p. 10 


2 See Ronald Lippitt, ed., ‘‘Personnel Directors’ Conferences on Training, II. FSA’s Approach to 
Supervisory Training,’ Personnel Administration, February, 1946, p. 10 : 
2°See Bradford, ‘Resistance to Re-Education in Government Administration,” Journal of Social 
Issues, August, 1934, pp. 45-46. i 

2 See French, “Role-Playing as a Method of Training Foremen,” Sociometry, August-November, 1945, 
and reprinted in Human Factors. 

8t Lippitt, op. cit., p. 10. 
Moreno, op. cit., p. 12. 
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Some of the other apparent advantages of the role-playing method may 
be summarized from a study by French: 


I. From the standpoint of accepted learning principles,** it will be seen 
that in role-playing (1) The problem of transfer is largely eliminated because 
the trainee practices what he will have to do in the real-life situation; (2) 
Reward and punishment for behavior may be furnished by the leader and 
group in terms of praise for desired behavior and criticism of poor behavior ; 
(3) Trainees have a knowledge of results through group (including leader) 
discussion and criticism of their role-playing which they could not obtain 
either in a passive conference group or alone on the job. 


II. Supervisors are often insensitive to both the reactions of their 
workers and to their own methods of leadership. In the role-playing 
situation, the trainees can become sensitized to the reactions of employees 
through the process of identification in playing the role of the worker and 
through listening to the introspections of others in that role. They have an 
opportunity to become sensitive to different styles of leadership through 
viewing numerous leaders handling the same problem. 


III. Role-playing also seems to provide a useful catharsis for its 
participants. A typical reaction during first attempts to play a role may be 
“self-consciousness, talking about the role instead of playing it, dropping out 
of character, and not wanting to play the role.’”** Soon, however, the par- 
ticipants “warm up” to playing a role with real feeling and some enjoyment, 
providing a release for feelings and emotions stored up as a result of actual 
experiences on the job. This catharsis through release of emotion, which 
seems similar in certain respects to the non-directive counseling release of 
individual therapy,*® may release disturbing tensions not only toward sub- 
ordinates but equals and superiors as well.®® 


ROLE-PLAYING AND DIAGNOSIS OF NEEDS 


Management literature emphasizes the need for careful diagnosis of 
training needs before putting specific training programs into effect. If the 
trainer copies another company’s course without full consideration of local 
needs, or if the content is determined by a single specialist or management 
group, the reaction of trainees may well be that mentioned by Driver, “The 


%3 There is no need here to discuss learning theories as such. Suffice it to say that the general approach 
outlined in this paper stems from a Gestalt point of view, the basic thesis of which was stated by 
Max Wertheimer as follows: ‘‘There are contexts in which what is happening in the whole cannot 
be deduced from the characteristics of the separate pieces, but conversely; what happens to a part 
of the whole is, in clear-cut cases, determined by the laws of the inner structure of its whole” 
(“Gestalt Theory,” Social Research, February, 1944, p. 84). For a convenient statement of the 
fundamentals of conditioning, connectionism, and field theory, and a reconciliation of learning 
theories, see N. B. Henry, ed., The Psychology of Learning (Part II of the 41st Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, distributed by University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1944), pp. 1-279. 
French,» ‘‘Role-Playing,” op. cit., p. 424. E a 
Non-directive counseling may be used effectively in some instances for re-training, but as contrasted 
with role-playing it is obviously more expensive since it deals with one individual at a time. Each 
method has its place. It appears that thé individualized approach is frequently successful in situa- 
tions where the interpersonal relations of an individual or of a few persons have disintegrated, 
while the role-playing method is particularly useful in changing the methods of groups of persons 
at the same hierarchical level. For an illustration of the efficient use of a counseling approach in 
re-training six key persons in an organization see H. Meltzer, op. cit. 
% French, “Role-Playing,” op. cit., p. 424. 
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training course was very interesting, but it did not apply to my job.” 

The kind of feeling this comment expresses (a comment frequently 
heard in connection with wartime packaged courses) has reinforced psycho- 
logical barriers to future training in many organizations. 

While wartime pressures to “train” quickly led to the widespread adop- 
tion of packaged courses and of courses from other organizations, in more 
normal times training departments are expected to return to the usual 
diagnostic devices suggested in the literature. They are expected in some 
way to obtain the suggestions and viewpoints of persons to be trained before 
drawing up plans for training. Ordinarily these suggestions will be obtained 
through individual conferences with representative supervisors, question- 
naires, or use of initial conference meetings for this purpose. (Diagnosis may 
. also involve the use of reports of turnover, production, personal performance, 
grievances, etc.) Presumably the final course outline is an amalgam of those 

suggestions from the group to be trained, from higher management, and 
from the training department, which are finally approved by the appropriate 
official in charge. 

Though any method that brings forth suggestions from the group to be 
trained has merit, one cannot help but question the effectiveness of many 
of the ordinary procedures employed. In the usual interview, conducted under 
the press of time and work, there is a marked tendency, especially if the 
interviewer is unskilled in counseling procedure, for individuals to give any 
“easy” answer to get rid of the interviewer and to get back to work. In the 
usual supervisors’ meeting this same tendency persists and members may 
present problems either so general in nature or so unrelated to the really 
disturbing situations that their usefulness in designing a course is limited. We 
are all well aware that the individual supervisor meeting with a group of his 
peers will hardly bring into the open those situations or problems which he 
fears he is handling poorly, which have been threatening his personal security. 
He can hardly admit to himself that his methods are faulty, let alone admit it 

‘to the group. 

It is at this point that role-playing has a contribution to make in a 
diagnostic or exploratory sense.** Neither observation by a trainer, nor 
observation through entering and participating in the group as a part of it, 
nor obtaining from some person in the group insight into its problems,®® can 
be as effective as having the group itself serve as a genuine informer. The 
group method will reflect not individual or sectional interests, as the other 
methods may, but problems of singular importance to the whole group or the 
larger segments of it. 


HOW PROBLEMS ARE UNCOVERED 


The group can serve as informer in this way only if the road is made 
clear for spontaneous, natural expression of felt needs. While the democratic 





87 R, S. Driver, “Methods for Spotting Training Needs,’ PerRsonneEL, July, 1944, p. 39. 


pt val the So loratory and curative values of the sociodrama as such, see Moreno, op. cit., pp. 13-15. 


dé: oreno, Who Shall Survive? (Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., Washington, 
D. C., 1934), p. 12. 
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group discussion may well be used in the first few meetings as a kind of 
preliminary warm-up in which attempts are made to keep the discussion as 
natural and free as possible, once the actual roles are being played the 
essentially disruptive problems are brought to the fore and _ highlighted 
through the manner and style of acting employed. Significant new aspects 
of previously-stated problems are discovered, as well as situations not ex- 
plicitly recognized in the earlier group discussions. And as the meetings 
go forward there is a tendency for the members to choose problems for acting 
which are more and more vital to them. 

This kind of action seems to uncover the significant problems of the 
group. It has been found, for example, that attitudes expressed by those 
playing the role of the supervisor are often symptomatic of basic stresses 
and strains in the organization. Other typical problems uncovered by role- 
playing, and mentioned by Bradford, include problems of provincialism (e.g., 
units distrustful of each other and uncooperative with each other); over- 
dominance by one or more persons in the hierarchical scale (one person, if 
placed high enough, can undermine the efficiency of all below) ; and mis- 
understanding and confusion (e.g., that which results from ambiguous or 
contradictory directives) .*° 


CHANGING ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 


Sociodramatic methods are not presented here as a cure-all for changing 
patterns of human behavior. Attitudes are singularly resistant to alteration; 
training to change attitudes and behavior is undoubtedly the most difficult of 
all types of training. There are many resistances to change, as Bradford and 
Lippitt point out: Much behavior is guided by what others in the organiza- 
tion expect of the supervisor; many old behavior patterns give very real 
satisfactions to the supervisor; indeed the characteristic domination or be- 
nevolent kindness of the old-fashioned office autocrat is often his main ego- 
support.44 Supervisors experience fear of their shortcomings being un- 
covered, fear of exposing problems and mistakes to outsiders, and fear of 
losing status or control.* 

Yet experience thus far suggests no more effective way to dissipate these 
resistances in groups than to provide for their spontaneous airing through 
role-playing.** Once this is done, further practice in role-playing may develop 
new insights into effective behavior in human relations. While McMurry is 
correct when he says, “Those who expect rapid and revolutionary changes in 
attitudes and methods of response as a result of any program of training are 
simply revealing their naiveté and wishful thinking,’** the methods discussed 
in this article have demonstrated much greater promise than the ordinary 
methods in use. ’ 

However, even as the potentialities of the group conference method have 





‘© Bradford, “Supervisory Training as a Diagnostic Instrument,’ Personnel Administration, September, 
1945, p. 4. 

“ See Lip itt, op. cit., pp. 9-10. : ' 

“ Bradford, “Resistance to Re-Education,” op. cit., pp. 39-41. sg ? 

“In individual counseling this same result is achieved through sympathetic listening by the counselor. 

“McMurry, op. cit., p. 249. 
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often been minimized by poor conference guidance so, too, may the efficiency 
and reputation of the sociodrama suffer through inept leadership. In con- 
ducting role-playing sessions an even higher level of performance is required 
of the trainer than in conference leadership. The trainer must be skilled in 
group-work techniques for developing democratic participation in order 
to highlight and emphasize the points brought out by the participants in role- 
playing. He must have an intimate knowledge of groups and group action, 
including the disruptive factors at work in them, before attempting to con- 
duct role-playing sessions. At the present time, basic education in such 
content and technique can be obtained in relatively few places, chiefly in a 
few graduate schools. Moreover, the method itself needs a degree of re- 
finement which can come only through intensive, analytical study such as 
applied to non-directive counseling in the past.*5 


THE LARGER VIEW 


Training in human relations, as conceived in this article, should in- 
creasingly be both diagnostic and corrective through the utilization of spon- 
taneous, unrehearsed, group action, group catharsis, and group decision. The 
new methods in human relations adopted by supervisors will be firmly 
grounded in an understanding of basic human needs and group dynamics. 
Yet such training will be only a part of a total work atmosphere in which 
democratic group participation will be the dominating factor. This leads from 
the old concept of the leader as a man of extraordinary force, power, drive, 
and domination to a new concept of group leadership in which the supervisor 
(at whatever level) is only one participant, though a guiding one, in group 
discovery, diagnosis, and solution of its problems. In this new democratic 
atmosphere such features as these suggested by Bradford and Lippitt will be 
accepted as part of the natural order of things: 


1. There will be no disgrace in having problems, The supervisor will share these 
problems with the group without becoming defensive about them. 

2. There will be a regular time for group thinking and action. 

3. Democratic group meetings will be more than “talk.” Most discussions will move 
from group thinking to group decision and shared responsibility for “doing some- 
thing about it.” 

4. There will be definite group goals. Groups will have a sense of direction and see 

that it is making progress in that direction. 

Performance standards will be mutually accepted or determined by the group. 

The group will understand the reasons for decisions outside its scope of operation. 

o— group will at least be informed of the reasons behind decisions made at higher 

evels. 

7. The individual will be supervised largely by group influence. Personal contacts of 
the supervisor with the individual worker will be thought of in terms of possible 
group implications. 

8. There will be progressive growth in the independence and responsibility of the 
group and of the individual within the group.” 


au 


RESPONSIBILITY AND PARTICIPATION 


The end-result of this pattern of behavior padniaation to every part of the 
work group will be to bring democracy into the workplace, to bring practice 


45 See, for example, C. R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy (Houghton Mifflin _Co., Boston, 


194 
46 Bradford and Lippitt, “Building a Democratic Work Group,” op. cit., pp. 148-51. 
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into accord with our profession of belief in the democratic process. The 
whole approach centers in meaningful participation—not the controlled, auto- 
matonic, behavior of the puppet-man—but spontaneous, ego-involved par- 
ticipation. As de Huszar writes, “Democracy is something you do; not 
something you talk about. It is more than a form of government, or an 
attitude or opinion. It is participation.’’47 

Yet one must come to grips with a practical problem arising from an 
attempt to develop group decision-making, namely, “What decisions will em- 
ployees be allowed to make at each level?’ Should, for example, the super- 
visory group participate in determining the distribution of profits?#s This 
is a long-range question and the answer to it must be that groups should be 
allowed to make, or participate in, such decisions as are within their com- 
petence. Since a fundamental thesis of our approach is that the group should 
be encouraged to assume more and more responsibility through expanded 
opportunities for participation, thus increasing its competence, it follows that 
group decisions will and should enter an ever-widening sphere. Neither the 
non-directive counseling technique nor the sociodramatic group technique 
should be thought of as a method of controlling persons, of limiting them to 
actions which will not endanger the established hierarchy or traditional 
management prerogatives. These are methods for releasing and encouraging 
the best efforts and expression of the individual and the group. 

Certainly this concept is no threat to management. Management is 
threatened by an opposite tendency—the fact that lower supervisory ranks 
do not associate themselves with the problems and decisions of the organiza- 
tion employing them. Whereas the worker may satisfy some of his needs 
through membership in unions or informal work groups in an anti-company 
way, the lower supervisory ranks have rather limited opportunities for 
effective participation unless management provides for it. Certainly part of 
the growth of foreman unionization, perhaps the most important part, may 
be attributed to the fact that the foreman had little opportunity for effective 
participation either as a part of the informal worker groups beneath him or 
as a part of recognized, responsible management above him. He was neither 
fish nor fowl. The result: Until some distant time when foremen unions reach 
the degree of maturity found in British trade unions they will represent 
groups in many ways opposed to management. 

It must be remembered that people, at any level of the organization, will 
participate in some group. They must have meaningful interpersonal asso- 
ciations with their fellow-men. They must participate. The question is (as 
far as the foreman or first-line supervisor is concerned): Shall they be en- 
couraged to participate in a way that at once increases their personal satis- 
factions and makes the organization they work for a meaningful entity to 
which they are emotionally attached—or will they have to find these need- 
satisfying relationships in other groups on or off the job? 


“ George B. de Huszar, Practical Applications of Democracy (Harper & Brothers, New York, 1945), 


p. v. ; 
4 This kind of question is raised in John L. Wallen’s review of de Huszar’s book, Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, January, 1946, p. 95 








CASE HISTORY OF A JOINT MANAGEMENT-LABOR 
JOB EVALUATION PROGRAM 


By NICHOLAS L. A. MARTUCCI* 


The difficulties encountered in establishing a joint union-management job 
evaluation program—and there are many—are more than offset by the many 
benefits that accrue to both sides. Not the least of these has been manage- 
ment's ability, as a result, to enlist the active support of employees and their 
chosen representatives, and to eliminate the grievances arising from an 
arbitrarily imposed wage system. This article tells how one company solved 
the problems that attend joint evaluation—problems such as: overcoming 
union resistance, selling the plan to workers, selecting and training job 
evaluators—and, in so doing, devised a job evaluation program that proved 
completely satisfactory to both union and management. 


XPERIENCE of many companies indicates that it is to the advantage of 
both management and labor to arrive at a mutual understanding of objec- 
tives, methods, and policies at the very beginning of the installation of a job 
evaluation program. While some companies have had unusual success in 
obtaining cooperation of their iocal unions in a job evaluation program, others 
have given up the idea, following initial planning, because of strong union 
opposition: A few of the companies, convinced of the merits of job evaluation, 
have proceeded with a program without immediate union cooperation in the 
hope that matters would work out in one way or another before completion of 
the plan. 

Much ‘has been written about the wartime accomplishments of labor- 
management committees and the advisability of perpetuating these committees 
in the postwar. Management representatives return to their offices from 
industrial relations and industrial management conferences impressed with 
what they learn of other companies’ experiences with labor participation in 
job evaluation programs. If job evaluation is as good a remedy as prescribed 
by the professionals for determining equitable job rates, then why the opposi- 
tion? The initial response of local union officials to a management proposal 
for a job evaluation program is one of suspicion and fear of its ultimate effects 
on the wage structure of the company. Ina majority of instances, management 
is suspected of planning to use job evaluation as a technique for reducing wages 
or for dressing wages in a straightjacket. Such reactions are plausible in view 
of the fact that one of the union’s prerogratives, a guaranteed legal right under 
the Wagner Act, is the negotiation of job rates and anything that suggests 
deviation from this practice of wage setting arouses antipathy. 

It is not always possible to obtain labor participation when desired because 
of local union policies and advice given local unions by their national offices. 
In a handbook published by one of the larger unions, reference is made to the 
fact that a fair relationship should exist between jobs according to the amount 
of skill and other job qualifications and that inequities can be eliminated by 
means of job evaluation. In this same publication local unions are admonished 
not to become a party to any job evaluation program proposed by management, 


* Consultant in Management, Hillside, N. J. 
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but at the same time are advised to capitalize on this technique of management 
because “. . . job evaluation can often be used by the union.”* Obviously, 
this is paradoxical. Nonetheless, a few local unions are on record as having 
requested managements to consider the installation and use of job evaluation as 
a basis for setting wage rates. 


THE VALUE OF JOINT PARTICIPATION 


Any company undertaking a program of job evaluation must be aware of 
legal implications when the affected employees are represented by a union 
designated as the collective bargaining agent. A few managements are of the 
opinion that a job evaluation program which affects job rates can be company- 
administered without approval by the local union. Too frequently, a decision 
is made to develop and install a program behind closed doors with the result 
that it is rejected in its finished form and in some cases is not accepted in any 
form by employees’ representatives. To be successful, any job evaluation pro- 
gram must meet with the approval of management, supervision, and employees. 
In the latter case, no greater acceptance can be readily obtained than by having 
employee participation from the moment of the program’s inception. The 
necessity for planning a sound program within any company to sell employees 
on the value of new management products is generally recognized. And who 
are better qualified than local union officials, convinced of the merits of job 
evaluation, to perform the necessary missionary work? Whenever circum- 
stances do not warrant a joint management-labor job evaluation program in 
shop or office, it is wise to investigate and analyze conditions which may be 
detrimental to the future of the entire program. 


A JOINT PLAN IS INAUGURATED 


A large manufacturing company, operating four plants in two states, had 
decided to proceed with its plans to develop and install a job evaluation program 
to eliminate existing inequities in production classifications. The manufactur- 
ing processes in all four plants were similar and the occupational composition 
of each did not vary, thus making it possible to design a single job evaluation 
plan for use in all plants. Management recognized the presence of inequities 
in all manufacturing units and determined to overcome them by establishing a 
sound wage administration program. Two of the four plants, both located 
in the same community, were organized and represented by a single local. 
Management and the union agreed that something had to be done to have 
internally consistent job rates, and that a sound and fair job evaluation plan 
was a logical solution to the problem. 

The local union, under instructions from its national and district offices, 
declined to participate in a joint management-labor program. Management, 
on the other hand, was reluctant to invite selected union representatives to take 
part in the program. This impasse made it impossible, of course, to install the 
plan and to direct and coordinate job evaluation activities of all plants. Never- 


*U. E. Guide to Wage Payment Plans, Time Study and Job Evaluation, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, New York, 1943, p. 80. 
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theless, the program was begun in the two non-union plants—and, meanwhile, 
an effort was made to determine why the union officials in the unionized plants 
were not disposed to a joint program and why management was uncertain 
about union participation. Though this program may be criticized as having 
been initiated with the left foot forward, management was certain that the 
fairness of a good job evaluation plan would be demonstrated in the non-union 
plants and that, as a result, an agreement would be reached with the union for 
the two organized plants. 

The functions and responsibilities for developing and installing the pro- 
gram were delegated neither to the industrial engineering department nor to 
the industrial relations department. Instead, a job evaluation department was 
set up under the direction of a chief job analyst reporting directly to the man- 
ager of manufacturing, who was also a member of the board of directors. It 
was only natural that the heads of these three departments should work in 
concert on all matters pertaining to wages. As the new department began to 
function, every attempt was made to learn more about the union’s aversion to 
joint participation in the program. Union officials were invited to confer with 
the department head regarding methodology for studying jobs, preparing job 
descriptions, staffing the department, setting up the committee, etc. These 
periodic conferences with union officials revealed some of their likes, dislikes, 
and pet theories. For example, it was discovered that they were affable when 
advised that the department would be staffed by personnel not formely asso- 
ciated with the company in any capacity whatsoever; apparently they feared 
that jobs would be /imited when analyzed and described for evaluation by per- 
sons, currently on the payroll, who would be assigned to the job evaluation 
department. This apprehensiveness was allayed when it was made known to 
union representatives that the department had adopted the policy of employing 
job analysts from outside of the company. For the union to approve the 
employment of outside job analysts was indeed fortunate, in view of the fact 
that management had rejected a proposal to have at least one union representa- 
tive trained and assigned to the department. Eventually the department was 
completely staffed by outsiders, including the secretary. True, some depart- 
ment heads attempted to recommend currently employed personnel as poten- 
tial job analysts to fill the requisitions filed with the personnel office. Many 
of these department heads made their recommendations in the spirit of coopera- 
tion; some, however, saw an opportunity to unload dead wood. None were 
accepted because, as management explained, best results would be produced 
by job analysts who had no preconceived ideas of production job classifications. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


During the interim before employment requisitions were filled, a manual 
of procedures and standards was prepared for job analysts to promote uniform 
treatment of jobs. With few exceptions, the final procedures were similar to 
those used for the installation of a job evaluation program in several United 
States and Canadian plants of another company. Union officials, the president, 
and all levels of supervision were frequently consulted on the contents of the 
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manual. As job analysts were placed on the payroll they were trained in the 
specific procedures and standards and each was familiarized with existing con- 
ditions and made cognizant of the need for establishing good rapport with 
supervisors and employees. All training was conducted in those plants where 
the union was represented in order that job analysts would have an opportunity 
to mingle with stewards and other union officials and to assist department heads 
in acquainting employees with the plan and selling it to them. As job analyses 
were written and approved by foremen, copies were made available to inter- 
ested union officials to demonstrate the type and extent of job information 
being assembled. 


As soon as the first group of job analysts were adequately trained they 
were transferred to the non-union plants and instructed to analyze all jobs 
which were to be covered ultimately under the job evaluation plan. A series 
of conferences was conducted for foremen and supervisors in each plant to 
explain the program in detail and outline their individual responsibilities for 
making it a success. Samples of completed job analyses and copies of job 
evaluation plans of other companies were used as aids to promote better under- 
standing of the methods and objectives. Included on the agenda for confer- 
ences scheduled for the unionized plants was a frank discussion of the union’s 
outlook and the underlying reasons for existing misconceptions. Each con- 
ference group was instructed not to use the job evaluation program at any time 
as a crutch for postponing settlement of employee grievances pertaining to 
wages. Repeatedly, foremen and supervisors in companies with illiberal wage 
policies use a job evaluation program that is in the process of installation as an 
excuse for delaying the settlement of grievances or withholding recommenda- 
tions of wage increases to deserving employees. Subsequent conferences were 
conducted to keep supervisors and foremen posted on over-all progress and 
changes in program. j 


Conferences for the supervisory personnel were followed by extensive 
training of shop stewards and members of the union negotiating committee in 
methods and procedures for analyzing jobs. Several days were required to 
give instructions for studying jobs on the production floor and writing finished 
analyses according to the manual prepared for job analysts. As the analyses 
were completed they were edited for form, accuracy, and compliance to pro- 
cedures, then returned for rewriting where necessary. Approximately half 
the group was able to absorb the instructions and apply them for studying 
jobs, while others encountered much difficulty and made little progress. The 
successful job analysts were inspired by the methodology for assembling job 
information and were curious to learn more about the processing of job 
analyses for evaluation purposes. Needless to say, this was an excellent 
opportunity to furnish all the information desired, since the group appeared 
to be in a receptive mood. By this time management was convinced that 
labor participation was essential and was agreeable to having one or two union 
representatives work with the regular staff of job analysts for an indefinite 
period of time. The proposal was made to the union group and accepted in 
good faith, but it was discovered that the pressure of other union activities 
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did not permit the selected participants to work according to a regular schedule. 


THE JOB EVALUATION COMMITTEE 


At this point a job evaluation committee, consisting of three management 
and three labor representatives, was appointed to continue with the program on 
a joint management-labor basis, A seventh member of the committee, namely, 
the head of the job evaluation department, acted as chairman and advised the 
committee on the technical phases of the program. The first assignment given 
the committee was the selection of a group of representative or key jobs. Each 
committee member was furnished with a copy of a personnel and job inventory 
listing job titles and the number of employees in each classification according 
to departments. Committee members were then instructed to select 15 key 
jobs which were representative of the various skill levels throughout both 
plants. A similar committee was appointed to function for the two non-union 
plants. Labor and management representatives for this committee were 
selected on the basis of recommendations of department heads, personnel man- 
ager, and plant manager. An analysis of the individually selected key jobs 
showed general agreement regarding the low- and high-skill levels. The 
results of the selections were discussed with the committees and a final agree- 
ment was reached on a list of 29 key jobs. This list was then used as a base 
for developing the plan for application in all plants. The objective in planning 
the activities of the committees was to have the committee concerned with the 
two union plants select key jobs to be included in the job classification structure 
of the two non-union plants. This objective was reached without one com- 
mittee’s having specific knowledge regarding the work of the other. 

The regular staff of job analysts was then assigned to study the selected 
key jobs in all plants. It would not have been possible to progress with the 
program until all selected key jobs had been analyzed and completely described 
and duplicated for use by the committee. 


TRAINING COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


During the interim the committee was trained in all phases of developing 
a job evaluation plan. This included reading assignments in current publica- 
tions. Each of the four popular job evaluation systems—namely, ranking, 
classification, point, and factor comparison—was reviewed and the advantages 
and disadvantages of the four systems were analyzed. Copies of job evalua- 
tion plans of other companies were studied for their coverage, construction, 
and clarity. A decision was reached that the company consider the point 


system. Accordingly, factors which were common to a majority of the jobs’ 


to be covered by the plan were selected and tentatively defined. The title and 
definition of each factor was recorded on cards for committee consideration. 
These factor cards were submitted to committee members together with copies 
of job analysis (containing identifying information, job summary, and descrip- 
tion of duties) for the 29 key jobs. Participants were then instructed to study 
the analyses and determine whether the factor definitions were adequate for 
measuring and comparing jobs. Thus definitions were revised to assure con- 
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sistent interpretation by all committee members and to prevent future dis- 
agreements. It should be noted here that the contents of a few key jobs as 
reported in the analyses were questioned by both management and labor mem- 
bers of the committee. When this situation arose the job analysts responsible 
for the analyses were requested to appear before the committee to clarify any 
misunderstandings or to restudy the jobs. This method for checking jobs was 
employed in all plants of the company. 


ESTIMATING FACTOR VALUES 


Having agreed to the selected factors, factor definitions, and contents of 
the analyses for the 29 key jobs, the committee moved on to one of the more 
controversial phases of developing the plan—that of ranking factors and assign- 
ing a percentage value to each. Simultaneously, job analysts were directed to 
write a brief narrative account of the amount of each factor for each of the 29 
key jobs according to the factor definitions and supplementary instructions 
which were added to the manual of procedures. All future job analyses were 
to be written in complete form including (1) identifying information, (2) job 
summary, (3) description of duties, and (4) job factors, before being sub- 
mitted to the committee for review. The procedure for estimating factor values 
was to have individual committee members judge what percentage of the whole 
(100% ) is to be assigned to each factor, distributing the highest value to that 
factor ranked most important and the lowest value to the factor ranked least 
important. The estimates during this preliminary ranking were made without 
any collaboration among committee members. As members of the committee 
completed the ranking and estimating, they proceeded under instructions to 
review the 29 analyses (containing no breakdown of factors) as a check on 
members’ judgments in assigned percentage values. The committees for the 
non-union plants were not given an opportunity to judge factor values. 

The estimates were reviewed and compared to determine whether there 
was any semblance of consistency among committee judgments. Approxi- 
mately 10 days later the committee reconvened and was asked to repeat the 
procedure for estimating factor values so that the two sets of rankings and 
estimates could be statistically analyzed for reliability. After it was found 
that the coefficient of reliability indicated consistent judgments, the results 
were tabulated for the first and second rankings and for the two rankings 
combined and the estimates were then averaged for each factor. Copies of 
the tabulations were reviewed and discussed. To produce unanimous agree- 
ment on the final values to be assigned each factor, time was devoted to re- 
conciling differences in individual judgments. 


DEVELOPING “FACTOR YARDSTICKS” 


The next step in developing the plan was to have the committee determine 
the division of the factor into degrees or levels in order that “factor yardsticks” 
might be designed for measuring the degree of each factor in all jobs. For 
this purpose, the brief narrative account of each factor for the key jobs, as 
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written by job analysts, was transcribed on cards. The cards, identified 
according to factor and job title, were grouped to facilitate handling. Each 
committee member was given a group of 29 cards, one for each key job, for 
each of the 12 factors included in the plan. The committee was directed to 
rank the 29 jobs, one factor at a time according to the relative degree of the 
factor and to compare the card content with the factor definition. The key 
jobs were ranked twice for each factor during a 10-day interval. Because 
judgments made by individual committee members were based on interpreta- 
tion of available facts, the rankings were analyzed for statistical reliability in 
the same way as those for estimating factor percentage values. Again, it was 


necessary to return to the committee with the results of all judgments and 
reconcile differences of opinion. ; 


BETTER COMMUNICATION A BY-PRODUCT 


During these several weeks of joint participation there was much oppor- 
tunity for management and labor to exchange viewpoints on the theories and 
practices of job evaluation. For example, it was of interest to the committee 
chairman, who had occasion to be present at a meeting of the union negotiating 
committee with the industrial relations director, to hear one person who was 
also a member of. the job evaluation committee use job evaluation principles 
as a defense for justifying wage adjustment demands. This was evidence of 


the value received for trying to educate labor on the merits of systematic wage- 
setting methods. 


PUTTING THE PLAN INTO FINAL SHAPE 


The responsibility for organizing the plan remained with the job evalua- 
tion department. Several days were required to prepare the plan in a form 
that would arouse a minimum of antagonism and could be readily understood 
by the committee and the majority of employees. When the plan was con- 
sidered to be in the best possible form, committee members were advised to 
convene and test it on the 29 key jobs. There was considerable discussion of 
the factor breakdowns, definitions, and point values assigned; in accordance 
with suggestions received, the plan was further modified. 

As was anticipated, some committee members were more than generous 
in their judgments while making test evaluations of jobs. The committee was 
warned that any tendency to overrate or underrate jobs would influence the 
wage structure in such a manner that the results would create, rather than 
eliminate, inequities. 

Management was favorably disposed to the over-all program and the 
fruits of a joint undertaking until the union president reported that he was 
advised to have all labor representatives resign from the committee. This 
unexpected move was viewed as catastrophic in view of the time, effort, and 
money invested in the program. Management, supervisors, foremen and others 
began to speculate about the reasons for the turnabout. Nonetheless, action 
was taken immediately to continue the program, and other management repre- 
sentatives were appointed to the committee. This change did not affect the 
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program for the non-union plants, which continued without any interruptions. 

Ultimately, a single job evaluation plan was developed for use in all plants. 
For the unionized plants it was necessary to negotiate the results of job eval- 
uation regarding progression within established rate ranges and new job classi- 
fications not heretofore included in the classification structure. At present, 
a new contract is being negotiated between the company and the union. 
Though the union did not participate in the evaluation of jobs, it is accepting 
the results of the all-management committee with the proviso that the company 
will restudy jobs as requested by management or employees. A permanent 
committee consisting of an equal number of management and labor representa- 
tives will review all analyses written after re-study of jobs and the decision 
of the committee will be final. In the contract is a clause stating that wage 
adjustments for individual job classifications are subject to the job evaluation 
plan. 

This case history of a joint management-labor job evaluation program is 
not considered unique. Perhaps, it is better to relax standards for joint pro- 
grams whereby management can initiate the program, announce it to all con- 
cerned and make its own evaluations without union commitments. To be 
sure, the results will have to be negotiated with the union, and this is usually 
done in every case, whether the program be unilateral or bilateral. 





AMA FALL PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 
TO INCLUDE PERSONNEL TOPICS 
The Fall Production Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association, which will feature several addresses of 
interest to personnel executives, will be held on Thursday and 
Friday, November 14-15, at the Palmer House, Chicago. 

















SPEECH AND HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 


By CHARLES T. ESTES 
U. S. Conciliation Service 
Department of Labor 


While faulty communication between management and workers has long 
been recognized as a fertile source of industrial discord, methods employed 
by industry to facilitate the two-way transmission of ideas leave much to be 
desired. The U. S. Conciliation Service, concerned as much with the pre- 
vention of labor disputes as with their settlement, has evolved a system, 
described in this article, for training foremen and shop stewards to become 
‘articulate about their own problems and receptive to the ideas of others. 
From an address before the National Association of Teachers of Speech, sub- 
sequently published in the Quarterly Journal of Speech. 


INCE the United States Conciliation Service was established in 1913, we 

have accumulated a vast store of information on the underlying causes 
of industrial disputes and what may be done to prevent them. Although 
the Conciliation Service often aids in the settling of disputes, its ultimate 
goal is to prevent disputes. 

To know the causes of industrial controversies is the initial step in 
preventing them. We have discovered that there are at least two major 
basic factors in disputes: The first serves to convert differences of opinion 
into disputes ; the second creates an atmosphere which augments and intensi- 
fies differences of opinion. The first factor is that of human relations—the 
adjustment of one person to another. And human adjustments, the crux of 
labor-management relations, suffers most from poor communication. Labor 
and management may bring some knowledge of each other’s problems and 
motives to the conference table, but poor communication often nullifies, in 
whole, or in part, such knowledge. Furthermore, the attempt of labor and 
management to extend their knowledge and understanding of each other at 
the conference table is often frustrated by inadequate communication. 

We have come to realize that communication is poor because of three 
main causes: (1) poor reception, or imperfect listening and perception; 
(2) poor digestion, or inaccurate interpretation and assimilation of what is 
read or heard; and (3) poor transmission, or inadequate use of speech and 
language. It is evident that much can be done toward building habits of 
accuracy in listening, in understanding what is said, and in talking so that 
ideas are understandable and acceptable to others. 

The second basic factor in industrial disputes, the intensification of 
differences of opinion, seems to be due chiefly to this fact: Human adjust- 
ments suffer because of mechanical habit behavior patterns. Adjustment is 
made difficult because of grooved thinking and behavior. We can help to 
secure better human adjustments within industry only by helping supervisors 
to recognize mechanical behavior patterns, and the motives, emotions, and 
attitudes that lie behind them, and teaching them how to cope appropriately 
with such patterns during communication. 
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How often do supervisors, either on management’s or the union’s side, 
tell a man to do something without giving him time enough to warm up 
and get in the same mental groove? He gets a set of snappy instructions 
and does what he understands has been asked of him—what he is told and 
all he assumes he heard. But if anything goes wrong, the supervisor 
blames him and brands him as “dumb.” He is not stupid, but the supervisor 
is stupid in the sense that he has failed to size up his hearer and to adapt 
his instructions to him. ° 

Now let us briefly consider the mechanical habit behavior patterns. 
Emery Reves, in his book, The Anatomy of Peace, states that for ten 
thousand years human beings depended upon animals for means of trans- 
portation and means of communication. And in less than one hundred years 
we have jumped from animal transportation and animal means of communica- 
tion to the jet-propelled airplane traveling at 800 to 1200 miles an hour. Such 
a transformation reminds us that science and invention have made marvelous 
progress and that the social sciences have lagged behind them. The result is 
that we treat human beings as robots without being aware that we treat one 
another in a mechanical fashion. In industry we expect human beings to do a 
particular job in the way we set them to operate, the same as we would set a 
machine. But grooved as their behavior often is, they do not invariably 
respond like machines to a new task and their performance will not be con- 
sistent and invariable; they get tired; they change the procedure. For ex- 
ample, a supervisor might set a man to do a job clockwise, only to return two 
hours later to find him doing the job counter-clockwise. An explosion might 


occur, merely because the supervisor had not discovered that the worker was 
left-handed. 


CHANGING HABITS WITHOUT “LOSS OF FACE” 


We do not stop to realize, furthermore, that we cannot change the habits 
of human beings merely by instructions or directions. Many habits are like 
bars of steel. We change them by heat treatment or by a turning lathe. Yet 
the heating and turning, to be effective, must be gradual, degree by degree, 
chip by chip, lest the product be injured in the moulding. Let us illustrate the 
difficulty in changing habits by a homely example. Ifa man is accustomed to 
eating with his knife and we tell him that Emily Post says he should use his 
fork—will we change him? No, we may make him so unbending and obstinate 
that he will even eat peas with his knife, putting them on one at a time and 
continuing to sword-swallow the knife. But suppose we put the man in a 
private dining room at a table a little more elaborately decorated with a few 
more pieces of silver on the right and left of his plate than he is accustomed 
to at home, amidst nine strangers whom we have invited. What will he do? 
One can visualize him in rather unusual circumstances, slightly ill at ease. 
He will look around the table to see what the others do, and as soon as he 
observes that all of them use forks, he will pick up his fork. What have we 
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done? We have set up a simple device that leads him to change his habit and 
to save face. 


NEED FOR BETTER COMMUNICATION IN INDUSTRY 


The principal spots at which poor communication and irritating mechani- 
cal habit patterns affect management-labor relationships can be seen from the 
following diagram (Figure I). 

At the top of the left side of the “V” is management. Between manage- 
ment and the employee at the bottom of the “V” is the foreman who is the 
cog in the transmission line through which information and instructions flow 
from management to the employee. Of course, there are many levels in 
supervision between the foreman and top management. But we shall confine 


Management ? Union 
-T -L T -L 
Foreman Shop Steward 
‘ or itteeman 
Employee 
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r 
Union Member 


Figure I 


ourselves to the level of supervision just above the employee—the foreman. 
An examination of the usual method of selecting a foreman in the past indicates 
very clearly that he was chosen because he was a good workman—he produced 
an excellent product. Someone noticed the product and said, “Let’s make him 
a foreman.” No one stopped to examine him to determine whether he could 
communicate the know-how for making the particular product or whether he 
could lead employees to use the know-how which he had transmitted. So, 
generally speaking, we find among supervisors a minus in transmission ability 
in the field of communication and a minus in leadership (-T and -L). 

On the other side of the “V” the union is at the top. Between the union 
and the union member at the bottom (in this instance the union member and 
the employee are the same) we have the shop steward, or shop committeeman, 
who, like the foreman, is the cog in the transmission line through which in- 
formation and instructions flow. An examination of the method of selecting a 
committeeman or steward indicates that he was chosen because he made a good 
speech at the union meeting. He was neither examined to determine whether 
he could transmit the theory and philosophy of the union movement nor 
whether he could lead people to follow the theory and philosophy he had 
transmitted. Similarly we find him minus in transmission ability and minus 
in leadership (-T and -L). 
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Now let us put this problem oma mechanical basis by saying that these 
two cogs on the respective “legs” of the “V” have, because of this -T and -L, 
rough spots in the transmission lines or obstructions in the pipe lines. The 
problem, then, is how to polish these cogs or remove the obstructions in order 
to develop better transmitting ability and better leadership. We find that once 
we have polished these cogs or removed the obstructions, we have changed our 
“V” to two parallel lines (Figure II). In other words, management and labor 
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come to recognize a common goal and the basis of cooperative effort is laid. 
Furthermore, the point has been reached at which the representatives of 
management and labor can sit down at the table—grievance or bargaining— 
and discuss their mutual problems, even though there is a difference of 
opinion, without blowing a fuse or getting their temperatures up. In other 
words, their discussion is a relatively dispassionate analysis of mutual problems 
where a difference of opinion can be talked about with mutual respect for one 
another’s views, born of understanding. 


A SHORT-CUT TO COOPERATION 


A review of grievance and collective bargaining experience indicates that 
there are three phases of labor-management relations: the organizational stage, 
the fighting stage, the cooperative stage. Between tHe first and third are many 
trials and errors; many costly precedents are set. The time from the first to 
the last stage is unusually long. Is there not some way to reduce this time 
and reach the cooperative stage with less deep scars and fewer costly prece- 
dents? We think there is. The way lies in improving communication and in 
circumventing mechanical habits of behavior. 

The Conciliation Service believes it has developed an effective way of 
doing two things: (1) preventing disputes and thus eliminating the fighting 
stage; (2) shortening the fighting stage. There are, of course, other ways of 
doing these things, but the method to be presented here should be of special 
interest to students of communication. It is a method based on these factors: 
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(1) Learning is transmitted through bofh the eye and ear. Indeed, it is said 
that 86 per cent of learning is visual; 14 per cent is auditory. (2) Learning 
to adjust appropriately to one another is facilitated by reading aloud and by 
discussing together around the conference table, subject matter that is basic 
to the mutual understanding and cooperation of foreman and steward, of 
management and labor. Our method trains in reading and listening accurately, 
in assimilation and understanding, and in transmission that circumvents 
mechanical habits of behavior and resistance. 

After searching through various publications we concluded that the sub- 
jects which interested shop stewards and foremen most were: How to 
Handle Grievances, How to Instruct, How to Correct, How to Manage, and 


Qualities of a Good Leader. We started with a greater number of subjects 


but ended with these five. We found, too, that we got better results when the 
physical layout of the page contained a minimum amount of reading: material, 
large type, and plenty of white space. For example, on one of the pages 
WHAT IS A GRIEVANCE? appears in large type; below are about fourteen 
or fifteen lines of slightly smaller type explaining what a grievance is. The 
physical appearance of the page is somewhat similar to that of a primer. 
With these pamphlets at hand, we seat about 10 persons around a table 
in a room of proper size with the necessary equipment—chairs, blackboard, etc. 
The steps in the procedure may be likened to a series of plowing, harrow- 
ing, and cultivating operations carried out by the farmer who knows full well 
that the finest seed purchasable cannot germinate and mature unless the soil is 
carefully prepared in advance. It is in much the same manner that the 
technique under discussion must be employed. Although the first two steps 
appear outwardly repetitious, they are actually a very essential part of the 
careful preparation of the participants for the open reception and clear under- 
standing of the basic principles which underlie the smooth handling of union- 
management problems so imperative for uninterrupted production. 


STEP I 


First Plowing. In opening the first meeting of the group, the moderator 
seats the 10 persons around the table and assigns a number from 1 to 10 to 
each member of the group. In future meetings, members of the group may 
sit at any place around the table that they choose, but they will retain the same 
number. 

Before distributing the booklets and beginning the reading, the moderator 
presents a bird’s-eye view of the purpose of the program, the steps involved, 
and the results desired. He then distributes the booklets and asks each person 
to write his name on the outside cover, explaining that the booklets will be 
collected at the end of each session but that every person who completés the 
course will be given a complete set of booklets for future reading and reference. 
Under no circumstances should the booklets be taken home until the course is 
completed. The reason for this rule is obvious—some would read them and 
some would not—with the result that some members of the group would be 
ahead of the others and the rational development of constructive thinking 
around the table would be thrown completely out of gear. 
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The actual exercises are begun by having the person designated as Num- 
ber 1 read page 1 of the first booklet (How to Handle Grievances). Person 
Number 2 is then called upon by the moderator to read page 2 aloud, and so 
on around the table. This process is continued until the booklet is finished or 
until all the sections of the booklet which the moderator desires to bring to the 
attention of the group at the first reading are completed. 

In most cases it will be found that the reader begins hesitantly and is 
obviously uneasy over being the center of attention. The majority of persons 
have difficulty in reading aloud. The moderator must be helpful to the 
reader and relieve the embarrassment as far as possible. However, a certain 
amount of uneasiness and discomfort is essential to the success of the first 
plowing. It induces other members to “brace themselves” and see if they 
can’t do a better job than their fellow members, thus building up a healthy, 
competitive spirit within the group as a whole. 

Frequently the moderator will observe some of the participants pulling 
their collars, or Number 7 and Number 8 looking at page 7 and 8 and trying 
to listen to Number 1 who is going like a machine gun. The first plowing is 
comparable to the heat treatment and the turning lathe procedure in changing 
the steel-like habits of people; it is a leveling-off process. 

Obviously Number 1 is using his eyes, his voice, and he also hears him- 
self read, which for him is a bit unusual. All the others are exercising their 
eyes and ears. 

After each member of the group has completed his assigned readings, the 
moderator collects the books and announces the time for the second meeting of 
the group. Also, he makes a few remarks about future meetings, and, in a 
sense, ““whets their appetites.” 


STEP I 


Second Plowing. Although the second step is repetitious to the extent 
that the members of the group are asked to reread aloud the pages covered in 
the first plowing, it nevertheless represents a distinct advance in that it fur- 
nishes the first opportunity for members of the group to direct questions at each 
other and to formulate replies. 

The questions are developed very simply. The person designated as 
Number 1 is requested by the moderator to read page 1 out loud. After com- 
pleting the page, the reader (Number 1) becomes a kind of discussion leader. 
He asks: (1) How many agree with what I have just read? (2) How many 
disagree? He then proceeds to question only one of those who disagree. He 
asks, for example: (1) Why don’t you like it? The answer is generally very 
vague and indefinite. More often than not, the answer remains vague, such 
as “I just don’t agree with it”. At this point the discussion leader (Number 1) 
leaves his dissenters and asks practically the same questions of only one of 
those who agreed with what has been read aloud. This procedure is followed 
by the nine remaining members of the group. 

It must be kept in mind that this phase represents only the initial step in 
stimulating questions and answers and that members of the group are just get- 
ting “their feet wet” in the process of leading the thinking of others. The 
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moderator does not expect a particularly good response or contribution to the 
discussion in this second plowing—that is a matter for further “plowing” in 
Steps III and IV. 

During this time the moderator finds that occasionally the group wants 
to engage in immediate discussion of the subject matter of some particular 
page. Ifthe moderator says, “We will set this page aside for later discussion,” 
immediately he precipitates considerable argument, for most people usually 
prefer full discussion of the page at the moment. If the moderator employs a 
simple verbal change and says that this controversial page will be placed on 
ice for later discussion, he can proceed comfortably and develop an “‘ice box.” 

The ice box is a simple device to separate the non-controversial pages 
from the controversial pages. The controversial pages are then divided into 
the “less controversial” and the “more controversial”. The less controversial 
topics are discussed in the subsequent third plowing and the more controver- 
sial in the fourth plowing. These pages, which are deferred or put on ice, 
are usually the most important sections of the pamphlets. They contain ideas 
and suggestions which should only be considered by the group after the “break- 
ing in” process has been accomplished and the members of the group have 
learned to think twice before voicing an opinion ; in other words, the important 
and the possibly controversial material should be discussed only when it is 
reasonably certain that the group is prepared to think in a serious and objec- 
tive vein. 

After Steps I and II have been completed with the first booklet “How 
to Handle Grievances” the group passes on to the next booklet “How to 
Instruct.” Here again, the first plowing (a complete page-by-page reading 
aloud of the booklet without any discussion) should be followed immediately 
by the second plowing, in which the more difficult pages (about one-third of 
the total number) are “put on ice,” and simple questions are asked the group 
concerning the pages which have been read. The same pattern, Step I fol- 
lowed by Step II, should then be followed in three remaining booklets, “(How 
to Correct,” “How to Manage,” and “Qualities of a Good Leader.” 

At this point in our procedure, we have the ice box full of pages divided 
into two groups, the less controversial from the five pamphlets and the more 
controversial from the five pamphlets. We are ready for the third plowing. 


STEP Il 


In the third plowing, the moderator opens the left half of the ice box, 
and takes out the less controversial pages from the five pamphlets which have 
been placed on ice. Number 3, for example, is asked to read one of the pages. 
This done, Number 3 receives questions from each person around the table 
so long as the questions are applicable to the subject matter of the page. The 
moderator is the “diplomatic policeman” to keep them on the beam. Number 
3 is not allowed to answer each question separately and should not be allowed 
to make notes. After all the questions are out, with the moderator assisting 
him in getting everyone to ask a question, Number 3 attempts from memory 
to make a general statement to cover as many of the questions as he can 
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remember. Hence, in addition to the experience of drawing out questions 
from the participants, he is also performing a memory exercise. 


Number 4 reads one of the pages aloud and similarly receives questions 
from the persons seated at the table and proceeds in the manner just outlined 
for Number 3. This process is continued until all of the pages in the less 
controversial side of the ice box are exhausted. 


STEP IV 


Now we are ready for the fourth plowing. The moderator opens the 
section of the ice box containing the more controversial pages—distributing 
them,.for example, starting with Number 8. Number 8 reads his page aloud. 
This time each person at the table presents Number 8 with a problem that 
he himself has, one he may have had in the past or may have immediately in 
front of him during the day, or one which he anticipates in the future—as long 
as the problem is applicable to the subject matter of the page. Here again the 
moderator is the “diplomatic policeman” to keep them all on the beam. 

In this plowing, full discussion follows after all the problems are out. 
Similarly Number 9 reads a page and goes through the process as just out- 
lined for Number 8. This procedure is continued with Number 10 and so 
on until all the more controversial pages have been fully discussed. 





STEPS IN DISCUSSION 


Step I. Read aloud, one page at a time. 

Step II. Read aloud, with limited questions, tabling controversial pages. 

Step III. Read aloud, with discussion of tabled controversial questions. 
(Note: Tabled questions are divided into two groups, i.e., less 
controversial and more controversial. Discussion in this step cen- 
ters on less controversial questions.) 

Step IV. Read aloud, receiving problems that are controversial. 

Note: Discussion here centers on more controversial questions. ) 


s 
Step III | 








Step I 








The ability to steer people into believing that the solution is the result 
of their own thinking ts a most necessary technique in the difficult art of 
conciliation. 











Figure II 
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CONCLUSION 


At first glance the procedure as outlined may appear somewhat compli- 
cated. In reality it is a series of four stairsteps to lead up to the fourth stage, 
a point at which most conference or discussion leading starts (Figure III). 
Furthermore, the program serves as a conditioner or foundation for discussion 
of any type of educational program that one wishes to use after this condi- 
tioning process. One observer commented that the processes of communica- 
tion, namely reception, digestion, and transmission in the four steps as out- 
lined have had a thorough “massaging” and the mechanical habit behavior 
patterns have been eliminated. In other words, training in communication 
has gone on without the participants realizing what has happened. Another 
person commented, “Oh, this is another means of changing habits, plus many 
other things, which people discover at the table similar to your story about 
the man who was converted to eating with his fork instead of with his knife. 
They discover ideas for themselves.” 

The foremen or shop stewards we have just been discussing are not half- 
wits. We cannot tell accurately what is going on in their minds; they do not 
even realize what has taken place themselves. The only thing they do finally 
realize is that their job in handling human beings becomes easier. Of course, 
they discover new ways of doing things but they discover it at the table— 


a simple device set up to permit them to uncover the facts, change their ways, 
and yet save face. 


Suggestions Hit the Jackpot 


ASH awards totaling $156,658 were paid by General Electric Company last 

year to employees whose ideas for improved plant and office operation were 
adopted under the company’s 40-year-old suggestion system. 

The year’s highest award for the company, a windfall of $1,365, was presented 
to an employee in the Erie Works for suggesting an improved technique involving. 
the use of a pneumatic hammer for forming sheet metal into experimental models. 
Other top ideas brought individual awards to $700, $600, and $500 to workers in 
various GE plants. 

Pitney-Bowes is another company with a blue-chip suggestion policy. Last 
year 23 per cent of all suggestions submitted were adopted, and the company paid 
a total of $10,748 in return for them. Largest single award, of $899.51, was paid 
to a production worker for a suggestion involving a methods change which makes 
two machines do the work of three in turning out tiny postage meter parts. 

















FOUR METHODS OF ESTABLISHING FACTOR SCALES IN 
FACTOR COMPARISON JOB EVALUATION 


By EDWARD N. HAY* 
Personnel Officer 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Continuing his series of articles on the factor comparison method of job 
evaluation, Mr. Hay describes here four methods for setting up the five key 
scales consisting of the factor values for the 10 or 12 “key jobs.” Of the 
methods outlined, two proved unsuitable in certain situations, and one of 
these has fallen into disuse; another, while invaluable under certain condi- 
tions, requires somewhat complicated calculations. Simplest and most readily 
applied is the author's “Training Job Method,” which has been successfully 
used in numerous installations. 


VALUATION of jobs by factor comparison, as with any other method, 
requires a starting point—in this case a set of “key jobs” with factor 
values. These provide evaluation scales for each of the five factors. The 
scales are then used to determine the point values of the factors for all the 
jobs to be evaluated. As the term factor comparison implies, these evaluations 
are made by comparing one job with another, one factor at a time. For in- 
stance, if one of the key jobs is that of a certain kind of stenographer with a 
skill point value of 27, and it is determined—by direct comparison of the time 
required to acquire skill—that another job (for example, that of a draftsman) 
involves about the same amount of skill, then the skill point value of the latter 
must also be 27. 


DEVELOPING POINT SCALES IN FACTOR COMPARISON 
IN CONTRAST WITH USUAL POINT PLANS 

In Benge’s original plan, the point values for the five factors for each 
of the key jobs, and consequently the “weighting” of the various factors, were 
determined, as a matter of judgment, by a process of “ranking” and “rating,” ** 
which will be described briefly hereafter. These values and the respective 
factor weightings were not decided upon by the chief job analyst in his arm- 
chair, but were the result of discussion and group judgment on the part of an 
evaluating committee. 

In factor comparison, the five factors are so defined as to cover all require- 
ments of any job. This is a distinct advantage over point methods, in which 
no coverage is provided except as specifically defined in each factor. It may 
occur that a job has some unusual requirements not found in the scale of 
factors, and there is consequently no way of making allowance for them. This 
may explain why, in point methods, one cannot be certain that the weighting 
of factors is correct—although, to be sure, gross errors can be detected. The 
writer had experience with faulty weighting when he employed a well-known 





Te hor is also head of the consulting firm of Edward N. Hay & Associates.—Eb. 
_ For full “iti, 0s Manual of Job Evaluation, by gE J. Benge, S. L. H. Burk, and E. N. Hay 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941). 
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point method in an installation for a Philadelphia radio parts manufacturer. 
In this plan the factor of skill is very heavily weighted, the maximum skill 
value being about half of the total points for all factors. After the method 
had been experimented with awhile, it became evident that it gave too much 
credit for skill and not enough for some of the other factors. Consequently, 
the skill point values were reduced to 60 per cent of the original values. This 
reduction in weighting of the skill factor brought the other factors into better 
balance. Such an adjustment would not have been necessary with factor com- 
parison because in the latter method there is no arbitrarily defined point value 
for any level of skill; you can select whatever level is appropriate by compar- 
ing one job with another, and the plan is applicable to all conditions without 
any change in factors. 

All four of the following methods deal with the establishment of the five 
key scales, which are comprised of the factor values for the 10 or a dozen 


key jobs. The key jobs are selected according to the criteria listed in Manual 
of Job Evaluation. 


FIRST METHOD—BENGE’S PLAN 


Benge’s method is the original one around which factor comparison was 
built. Like the other three, it begins with the selection of about a dozen key 


jobs. The successive steps in establishing the key scales for the five factors 
are as follows: 


1. Select about a dozen key jobs and write descriptions of their duties. 

2. Split each job’s salary value into an appropriate assignment of salary 
(or wages) for each of the five factors. Eor example, you might assign, 
for a job which is appropriately paid at an average rate of $100 a month, 
20 points to the mental requirements, 25 to skill requirements, 40 for 
responsibility, 10 for physical requirements, and 5 for working condi- 
tions. 

3. Rank the jobs five times, once for each factor, arranging them from low 
to high according to the definition of each of the five factors. 

4. The results of steps 2 and 3 above are put together (see Manual of Job 
Evaluation). When this is done, certain discrepancies appear. Some 
of these inconsistencies may be reconciled by decisions of the evaluating 
committee ; others will prove irreconcilable, in which case such jobs are 
eliminated from the key scales. 

5. The resulting five factor scales, which consist of series of increasing 
point values, are adjusted so that the successive point values of the steps 
fall at geometrically even-intervals. Our experience indicates that the 
most desirable interval is 15 per cent, as in the series 27, 31, 36, 41, 47, 
53, and so on. 


This, the original method, is still in general use. For example, it was 
employed in a recent installation in a well-known company involving the’ 
evaluation of executive salaries for 600 positions ranging between $5,000 and 
$30,000 per year. 

There are situations in which fhe method cannot be used. It is unsuitable 
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for the small company. Another unsuitable situation is where it is difficult 
to determine the fair salary (or wage) rates for a given set of jobs. In many 
cases of disagreement between union and management, this cuts to the core 
of the dispute and it proves impossible to reach advance agreement as to 
what the acceptable rates should be for these jobs. In fact, from the stand- 
point of both management and labor it is risky to attempt such an agreement 
lest either side may be committed to something which it may later find un- 
desirable. 

These and other difficulties have brought about the development of the 
three other methods described hereafter, stimulated by the search for some- 
thing simpler and quicker to install. 

A device has been developed which offsets some of the error which may 
creep into the relationship between the general salary level of the company | 
and the point values for the key jobs, so that it does not matter much whether 
the general level of the key job rates on which the key scales are based is 
entirely correct or not. The principal requirement is that the point values of 
the jobs should bear a relationship to each other which is reasonably repre- 
sentative of the relative salary importance of those jobs. This method consists 
of finding the relationship between the progressively increasing point values on 
the key scales and the average salaries being paid for all jobs in the company. 
The simplest way of doing this is to plot a scattergram (after evaluation of all 
jobs has been completed). The ordinate is the salary or wage scale and the 
abscissa the scale of point values. For each employee a point is then plotted, 
the coordinates being his present salary and the point value of his job. When 
this scattergram is finished, a “mean” line is determined, either by inspection 
or by the method of least squares. From this regression or mean line it is 
possible to select the proper salary value for a job which corresponds with 
any given point rating. Better still, a series of salary grades can be con- 
structed whose mean values fall at progressively higher intervals on the regres- 
sion line. This whole process results in new salary prices for jobs, adjusted 
in accordance with evaluation, but without any change in total payroll. 


SECOND METHOD—THE HAY POINT PLAN 


The first installation of salaried factor comparison ever made is the one 
at The Pennsylvania Company, a commercial bank with about 1,100 employees. 
This plan was installed in 1938 and has been functioning successfully ever 
since. Following this installation it occurred to the writer that others who 
wanted to adopt the method.could do so more readily if we were to evolve a 
set of point scales in the manner of the usual point method. (At that time 
the writer was still of the opinion that point methods were generally effective, 
an opinion since modified as a result of considerable experience with various 
point methods.) Consequently, a set of scales was developed from the point 
values already found effective at The Pennsylvania Company. The descriptive 
scales were evolved directly from the existing point values for each of the five 
factors. This method of creating the factor scales reversed the usual process 
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of defining and describing the intervals and then assigning points. Instead, 
the levels were described that seemed to fit the actual jobs in The Pennsyl- 
vania Company found at each of the successive point levels. For example, 
in the mental scale shown in Exhibit I the characteristics of jobs that had 10 
points on mental requirements were, as described in the scale, “A small num- 
ber of simple, clearly defined, and well-established duties requiring some use 
of reading, writing, adding, and subtracting. May require contact with others.” 
It will be noticed that, of the 21 steps currently in use at The Pennsylvania 
Company for mental requirements, definitions were assigned to only 11. The 
other 10 intermediate steps were simply labeled “intermediate steps” because 
of the impossibility of devising that many descriptive phrases. 

For skill, a list was made of the months of experience required for all 
jobs at 31 points, as found on the job descriptions. There were about 40 jobs 
at 31 points. The average time given for the necessary experience was close 
to 12 months, so 12 months was taken as the appropriate experience require- 
ment for 31 points. In the same way, a calculation was made of the average 
time at all other point levels. There was a considerable amount of overlap 
from one step to the next, but the average time showed a progressive increase. 
This average, after some smoothing out, gave the scale shown in Exhibit II. 

Responsibility proved a more difficult problem. The first attempt was 
to define a series of overlapping scales, some of them suited to high-level 
responsibilities and some to lower-level responsibilities of different kinds. 
This proved an impossible task, and as a final try the age scale shown in 
Exhibit III was devised; this matched fairly closely with the actual average 
age of incumbents of positions at the different indicated point levels. The 
scales for physical requirements and working conditions were very simple to 
construct (see Exhibits IV and V). 

This point method worked well in a number of salary installations. It did 
not seem so suited for manual jobs, and no installations of that kind were 
made with it. One of the disadvantages of the plan is that the values could 
not be carried any higher than are indicated on the scales because no definitions 
were available and it seemed impossible to devise any. Under the other three 
methods of developing point scales, we have gone higher in the scale of values. 
Another serious disadvantage of this plan of developing point values for the 
key jobs is the necessity for training the evaluating committee to utilize this 
type of scale in constructing the key factor scales and then training them in 
the use of entirely different methods for evaluating all other jobs—i.e., by 
direct comparison of job factors between any new job and the key job. 

~ There was also some difficulty due to the tendency of the evaluators to 
attach too much importance to the estimate of the time required to attain 
the necessary degree of skill, made by the person who wrote the job descrip- 
tion. The fact that this entered into the determination of points was soon 
discovered by the job writers and by the heads of the various departments, 
and many disputes arose. While the method: was satisfactory, it is no longer 
used because the other methods have proved superior. 
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Exursit [ 
Mental Requirements 


Very simple routine manual duties, quickly learned and requiring only 
brief oral instructions. No reading or writing. , 


(Intermediate step) 


Same, but must be able to read and write. May require some passive 
contact with employees or public. No arithmetic. 


(Intermediate step) 


A small number of simple, clearly defined, and well-established duties 
requiring some use of reading, writing, adding, and subtracting. May 
require contact with others. 

(Intermediate step) 


(a) A small number of simple, clearly defined and well-established duties 
requiring the skillful use of a° variety of simple verbal and numerical 
abilities such as reading, writing, adding, subtracting, comparing, listing 
or transcribing either by hand or by machine. Work done in large volume 
under immediate supervision. 

(b) or, same as step 5 but with variety and unexpected situations requiring 
use of some judgment and independent action. 

(Intermediate step) 


Same, except more variety of duties. Close supervision and/or clear 
definition of duties make independent decisions infrequent. 


(Intermediate step) 


Same as step 9, except supervision is not close and/or duties are still 
more varied than step 9 and require occasional decisions within a limited 
number of specific situations. May involve assigning work to a small 
number of others, under general supervision. 

(Intermediate step) 


Somewhat complex routine duties, following definite rules or procedures 
but with some variation in application, requiring a high degree of skill 
in a variety of simple verbal and numerical abilities, such as reading, 
writing, adding, subtracting, comparing, listing or transcribing either 
by hand or by machine. May involve immediate supervision of a small 
number of other persons doing simple work, calls for some independent 
decisions of a minor nature. 

(Intermediate step) 


Complex routine requiring varied application of general rules or pro- 
cedures; and/or regular public contact on routine matters; and/or super- 
vision of a small number of other persons (usually five to 15). 
(Intermediate step) 

(a) Complex routine requiring the use of judgment in applying general 
rules or procedures in varied ways and in making or verifying decisions 
for subordinates; or os me 

(b) Complex procedures not routinized requiring the constant exercise of 
judgment in varied situations, all, however, in an area of restricted and 
definitely known operations with contacts but no supervision of others. 
(Intermediate step) 

(a) Same as 17 (a), but requiring supervision of larger numbers of 
persons (about 20 to 75). f ; ; 

(b) Or same as 17 (b) but covering a wider area of operations and 
sometimes requiring the supervision of small numbers of persons on like 
work. Many contacts with others. 

(Intermediate step) 


Like 19 (a) or (b) but a much wider area of operations, and requiring 
quite a wide general knowledge. 








Exursir II 
Skill 


The most objective method of measuring skill is to estimate the length of time required 
to acquire it. There are two elements to skill; the time to acquire the skill on jobs that 
must be learned before a worker is qualified for this one and the time necessary to reach 
a minimum acceptable degree of skill on thts job (ordinarily not over six months). The 


following table is derived from a number of years of successful experience in job 
evaluation in one company: 


EXPERIENCE 
STEP ‘Point VALUE REQUIRED 
1 13 
2 15 1 week 
3 17 2 weeks 
4 20 1 month 
5 23 3 months 
6 27 “ 
7 31 - 
8 36 24 ¥ 
9 41 36 id 
10 47 48 * 
ll 53 SS ° 
12 61 ii 
13 70 84 
14 81 96 - 


Exuusir III 
Responsibility 


A quick estimate of the responsibility factor of a job can be determined roughly 
by estimating the approximate minimum age of a person who can adequately meet that 
degree of responsibility. This first estimate can then be refined by a careful comparison 
of the responsibility factor in the given job with other jobs at the estimated step value 
and with those on adjacent steps. 


_ The following table is based on some years of experience with this method of 
estimation : 


STEP Point VALUE MINIMUM AGE 
1 16 Any 
2 18 7 
3 20 “ 
4 22 4 
5 25 18 
6 28 19 
7 31 20 
8 34 - 21 
9 38 22 

10 43 23 
11 48 24 
12 54 25 
13 61 26 
14 68 27 
15 76 28 
16 86 29 
17 95 30 
18 106 31 
19 119 32 
20 133 33 
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Exuisir IV 
Physical Effort 
PoINnt 
STEP V-ALUE DESCRIPTION . 
1 11 Slight physical effort. Intermittent sitting, standing or walking. The 


normal effort for office jobs. 


2 Active. Moving about a good deal. 

3 15 Continuous sitting, or working for long periods in a cramped position, 
or occasional lifting of heavy materials, or fairly continuous typing, or 
walking or standing for long periods, or stooping. 

4 17 (Intermediate step) 


20 Continuous exerting of moderate strength, or occasional exerting of great 
strength, or standing for long periods, or continuous working in a cramped 
position, or continuous operation of a light machine (not a typewriter or 
adding machine). : 

6 23 (Intermediate step) 


Continuous pushing, pulling or lifting of heavy materials, or continuous 
working in difficult positions or continuous standing in one place. 
8 31 (Intermediate step) 
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ExuHisir V 
Working Conditions 


. 


Pornt VALUE DESCRIPTION 


4 Clean working conditions with no disagreeable features. The normal 

5 condition in an office. 

6 Work space somewhat crowded or conditions somewhat disagreeable. 

7 May involve some machine noise, or require working in vaults, or 
handling dusty or dirty records or stock, etc. 

8 Undesirable features, such as crowding, or poor ventilation, or drafts, 

9 or heat, or cold, etc. May involve continuous light machine noise. 

10 Work space contains particularly undesirable features. May include con- 

11 tinuous heavy machine noise, or handling dirty materials, or some exposure 
to weather. 

13 Outdoors most of the time regardless of weather, or extremely undesir- 

15 able or hazardous conditions. 


THIRD METHOD—THE TURNER PER CENT METHOD 


The following method is known as the “Turner Per Cent Method” and 
has been used in several quite different installations, including an hourly plan 
in a chemical works, an hourly plan in a metalworking plant, a salaried plan 
in the home office of a chemical company, an hourly-rate plan at a large sugar 
refinery, a salaried plan in a bank, etc. It was employed in the sugar refinery 
case because a dispute between union and management made impossible any 
agreement on key job rates acceptable to both sides. The method of pointing 
the key jobs, described above as the Hay Point Plan, was not applicable 
because we had no scales designed for hourly-rate jobs. The essential steps 
in the Turner method are as follows: 


1. Select a dozen or more key jobs. 


2. Rank within each job according to the importance of the five factors in 
each job (see Table I). 
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. The results of step 2 will produce a ranking of the five factors. 
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100 per 
cent is now assigned to the highest-ranked factor. This might, te 
example, be skill, with working conditions ranked lowest. If 
it is estimated that the salary value of working conditions in this job is 
only about 10 per cent of the skill value, then 10 per cent would be the 


figure assigned to the lowest-ranking factor, working conditions (see 
Table IT). 


Rank the jobs five times, once for each of the five factors (see Table 
III). 

Assign a percentage value to the jobs on each factor list resulting from 
step 3, beginning with 100 per cent for the highest job on each scale. 
Then each other job is given a percentage assignment in accordance 
with the estimated salary or wage relationship between the two jobs. 
For example, the top job is 100 per cent for skill, and if another one is 
thought to be worth about half as much in terms of skill, then the skill 
value for the second job would be 50 per cent (see Table IV). 

The results of steps 4 and 5 are now combined by a routine computation 
to produce a complete table of point values for all five factors for the 
key jobs (see Table V). A detailed explanation of the computation is 
beyond the scope of the present article. An approximate picture of how 
the method works can be gained by noting the five tables hereafter and 
the paragraphs which follow them. 


TABLE I 
(See Step 2) 
RANK OF FACTORS IN EACH JOB 
(Read from left to right) 
Skill Mental 


Responsibility Physical Working Conditions 
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TaBLe II 
(See Step 3) 


Factors ranked No. 5 in Table I are 100%. 


The % relationships of 
others to that one have been estimated. 


(Read from left to right.) 


Skill Mental Responsibility Physical Working Conditions 
100% 80% 90% 20% 10% 

90 100 80 20 10 

90 75 100 10 5 

60 40 50 90 100 

20 40 20 100 50 
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Taste III 
(See Step 4) 
RANK OF JOBS IN EACH FACTOR 
(Read down) 


Rank Skill Mental Responsibility Physical Working Conditions 
5 A B A E D 
4 B A . D E 
3 C C B A C 
2 D E D C A 
1 E D E B B 
TABLE IV 


(See Step 5) 


Jobs ranked No. 5 in Table III are 100%. The % relationships 
of other jobs to that one have been estimated. (Read down.) 


Skill Mental Responsibility Physical Working Conditions 
100%-A 100%-B 100%-A 100%-E 100%-D 

90 -B 90 -A 90 -C 80 -D 50 -E 

70 -C 80 -C 80 -B 40 -A 30 -C 

40 -D 20 -E 50 -D 40 -C 25 -A 

20 -E 20 -D 10 -E 40 -B 25 -B 


The next step is to combine Tables II and IV in order to arrive at the final 
and complete set of five factor evaluating scales. To do this, select one of the 
25 values in each table as a common base for both tables; for example, retain 
the same value for Skill, Job A (which is already 100 per cent in both tables). 
The Job A factor values will now be the horizontal axis, and the skill factor 
values for all jobs will be the vertical axis. The values for all factors but 
Skill in Table IV must now be altered in accordance with the horizontal 
relationships for Job A. Thus, the Mental value for Job A in Table II is 
80 per cent of the Skill value of that same job. Table IV must then be altered 
(in constructing Table V) so that A has a value of 80 per cent for Mental 
instead of 90 per cent. However, the vertical relationships (between jobs) 
in Table II must not be impaired. Therefore it will then be necessary to 
multiply all other values in the Mental column of Table IV by 80/90, with 
resulting values which are shown in Table V. The multiplier for the 
Responsibility column is 90/100; for Physical it is 20/40; and for Working 
Conditions, 10/25. 

The completed Table V is now ready to use for evaluation of all other 
jobs by employing the five factor scales as measuring sticks for comparison 
with the five factors of those other jobs. 

The process outlined above for developing the five key scales is only an 
approximation of the complete Turner method and does not give such accurate 
results. This is because the illustration uses only one value as a base for the 
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TABLE V 
TABLES Il AND IV COMBINED 


(Read down and across) 


Skill Mental Responsibility Physical Working Conditions 
100-A 89-B 90-A 50-E 40-D 

90-B 80-A 81-C 40-D 20-E 

70-C 71-C 72-B 20-A 12-C 

40-D 18-D 45-D 20-B 10-A 

20-E 18-E 9-E * 20-C 10-B 


computations. The actual Turner method uses all values in both tables simul- 
taneously as the base. . 

An important advantage of this method is its applicability to any kind of 
job under any conditions. It has been employed very successfully in a number 
of radically different situations. 

The calculations accompanying the establishment. of key scale values are 
somewhat complicated, but not unreasonably ‘so, and a few days’ extra time 
is consumed by the evaluating committee because it must first develop these 
percentage relationships in order to establish key scale values. The method 
nevertheless is invaluable in certain situations. 


FOURTH METHOD—THE HAY TRAINING JOB METHOD 


This method is the simplest of all and the one that can be most quickly 
applied. The essential steps follow: 


1. Select about a dozen key jobs. 

2. Rank the key jobs five times, once for each of the five factors. 

3. Compare these jobs a factor at a time with eight of the Pennsylvania 
Company “training” jobs and adopt point values for the new jobs which 
are taken from the latter. This process is described in some detail in an 
article in the July, 1946, issue of PERSONNEL, “Training the Evaluation 
Committee in Factor Comparison Job Evaluation.” 


Actually, there is an initial period of training for the committee which 
takes place with the Pennsylvania Company jobs, as described in the article 
referred to. This serves to acquaint the evaluators with the factor definitions 
and with the content of the training jobs and makes the three steps listed 
above easy and quick. No particular disadvantages to this metliod have yet 
appeared, though it has been used frequently in both manual and salaried 
installations. In some manual installations, however, this method has proved 
impracticable for lack of suitable jobs to compare with the new ones, and in 
those instances the Turner Per Cent Method was used. 

This Training Job Method is by all odds the quickest of the four methods 
because the operations which the evaluators perform in their training are the 
same ones employed in evaluating all the remaining mass of jobs. The method 
is an adaptation of one used in the War Department Civilian Evaluation Plan, 
which was developed by Balderston, Burk, and Weed. 
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STATISTICAL PROBLEMS IN JOB EVALUATION 


By FRANKLIN G. MOORE 
Department of Management 
Northwestern University 


Job evaluation plans tend to become inflexible once they are installed, and 
it then becomes difficult to alter any evaluation without having to re-rate 
all other jobs. It is essential to ascertain that the program is completely 
equitable before it is installed, since the difficulties most companies en- 
counter in administering their job evaluation systems are often directly 
traceable to faulty groundwork. This article—the second in a series of papers 
prepared for the American Statistical Association and released for exclusive 
publication in Personnel—tells how statistics contribute to the development 
of objective bases for determining proper rates for jobs. 


HE statistical problems of job evaluation are often neither understood 

nor fully appreciated by those engaged in that work. Job evaluation re- 
quires the use of personnel who are familiar with the jobs being analyzed. 
For that reason, most companies use as analysts only those who are acquainted 
with these jobs, but generally job analysts are not trained in statistics. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that at times difficulties arise as a result of the choice 
of poor or even improper data or techniques. 

As a general rule, such difficulties are not likely to occur in large com- 
panies where workers with statistical training can be consulted on the statistical 
aspects of job evaluation or trained as job analysts. Reputable consulting firms 
also are likely to be acquainted with the possible pitfalls. The greatest dangers 
are faced by medium-sized or small companies that try to handle their own job 
evaluation. 

Before getting very far into a discussion of the statistical problems, we 
should have before us a definition of job evaluation. It is a procedure for 
setting up objective bases for determining proper base rates for jobs. It ex- 
cludes consideration of the merit of the man on the job, the quantity of output, 
piece rates, bonuses for night-shift work and overtime rates. It is concerned 
only with the job being done and is independent of the person doing it. 


METHODS OF EVALUATING JOBS 


A number of methods of evaluating jobs have been used. The earliest 
attempts involved ranking the jobs. Some companies have several people who 
are acquainted with the jobs to be rated rank them according to difficulty. 
The average rank for each job is then tied to a monetary scale. The job having 
the highest average rank is allotted the most money and the one with the lowest . 
average rank, the least. Other jobs fall between these extremes according to 
their average rank. 

Another method that has been used is to take a list of jobs and pair every 
job with every other and then decide for each pair which job is regarded as 
the more difficult. All jobs are then ranked according to the number of times 
they were considered to be the more difficult of the pair. Several evaluators 
make these ratings and their results are averaged as in the first method. 
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Historically, these ranking methods are important but are seldom, if ever, 
used today. 

The so-called “factor comparison” method is one used by some companies. 
According to this, certain key jobs are rated first ; then all other jobs are com- 
pared to the key jobs, which serve as yardsticks. In the factor comparison 
method, the key jobs are ranked but they are not ranked against each other as 
complete jobs. Separate comparisons are made for the job requirements of 
mental skill, physical skill, effort, responsibility, and working conditions. These 
rankings are converted into monetary equivalents which constitute the yard- 
sticks to which all other jobs are compared. 

The “factor comparison” method is in use in a number of factories today, 
but is not as widely used as the next one to be described. 

In view of space limitations, this discussion will be devoted principally 
to the statistical problems involved in the method of job evaluation most 


generally used. Problems peculiar to the methods already described will thus 
be eliminated. 


“POINT” PLANS 


The most commonly used method of job evaluation today has no well- 
established name and there are countless variations of it in use. We can call 
all these variations “point” plans and they will be sufficiently identified for 
our purpose. There is enough similarity among them to make most of their 
problems common to all. 

Point plans differ from all others in that jobs are first rated and given a 
point total. The point totals are then converted into monetary equivalents. 
Point totals are arrived at by adding the points given for each of a number 
of factors. Ten to 12 factors are commonly used, though some companies 
use more. Points merited by a job for any one factor are determined by com- 
paring the job requirements to a manual in which degrees and equivalent 
points are set forth for each factor. The manual is the yardstick to which all 
jobs are compared. 

Point plans are almost universally characterized, first, by the use of this 
prepared manual showing factors, degrees, and equivalent points; second, by 
the evaluation of each job in terms of points; and third, by the determination 
of a line of relationship between total points and money. 

There is, further, a fourth general characteristic: The total range of 
points between the lowest and the highest job rating is divided into sections 
or classifications and all jobs within each group are treated as if they were 
rated equally. A pay range in dollars and cents is then established for each 
point group or “labor grade,” as the groups are often called. 

Problems arise in connection with each of these four characteristics of 
point plans of job evaluation. Many of these problems are not statistical but, 
insofar as we can, we want to choose for discussion only those which are 
primarily statistical. 

The third characteristic of point plans just mentioned was the determina- 
tion of a line of relationship between points and money. The setting up of this 
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line is largely a statistical problem. The other phases of job evaluation by 
point plans are only partly statistical. Accurate data for the computation of 
this line must be supplied and, after its computation, proper use must be made 
of the relationship indicated. 


THE JOB EVALUATION MANUAL 


If we are to get accurate job ratings for use in computing a point dollars- 
and-cents line, then our first consideration must be the job evaluation manual. 
The manual is the yardstick to which all jobs are compared. In form, it is 
a booklet in which the factors used in the evaluation are described, broken 
down into degrees, and given point values. 

Most companies do not make up their own manuals. Some use established 
plans without changing the manual in any way. Others retain consulting 
engineers who may refer to manuals they have used elsewhere. But whether 
it is original with one company; or has been used in many places, someone 
made up the manual or plan. When it was worked out, certain problems 
were faced. These problems are partially statistical. First, the factors on 
which jobs are to be rated separately must be chosen and defined ; second, they 
must be weighted in importance; and third, several degrees of each factor 
must be defined and points determined for each. 

As far as the choice of factors is concerned, there is little that is statistical 
except that the list must include factors which will permit each job to be 
evaluated accurately. If important factors are omitted, then it is impossible to 
rate all jobs correctly. For example, if the factor “hazards” were omitted from 
the manual, and if some of the jobs being analyzed were very dangerous, then 
it would be impossible to rate them correctly in comparison with other jobs 
where danger was negligible. 

The manual should, however, be written in general terms in order to be 
applicable to many jobs. It is desirable to make it quite general so that a 
wide variety of jobs can be evaluated and measured by this common denomi- 
nator, i.e., this manual, and expressed in points. Yet, there comes a time when 
its scope cannot be stretched too far. Most companies try to cover all office 
jobs with one manual and all factory jobs with another. As far as our prob- 
lem here is concerned, our only interest in the factors used is to be sure that 

no factor of importance on any of the jobs to be evaluated is omitted from 
the list. 


WEIGHTING THE FACTORS . 


After the factors are chosen, they must be weighted according to impor- 
tance. Books on job evaluation are noticeably lacking in information showing 
how this is done. Apparently, it is all empirically arrived at or, at best, repre- 
sents the averaging of opinions of several people. It is admittedly impossible 
to be truly scientific in determining these weights, since the jobs to which 
manuals apply vary. For example, the maximum credit given for “hazards” 
in coal mining should undoubtedly be higher than in the average factory. 

If we grant that the weighting of factors must depend a great deal on judg- 
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ment, it is possible to come to a reasonably satisfactory set of weights just 
by “going along with the crowd” unless the company in question is character- 
ized by unusual conditions. Usually skill is regarded as the most important 
factor, responsibilities are regarded as considerably less important (for factory 
workers), and effort and working conditions are each regarded as still less 
important. . 

The fact that a given weighting system has been commonly used does not 
in itself prove it is right. But job ratings made from manuals that incorporate 
such weights have generally proved to be more or less in agreement with the 
opinion of those who know the jobs the most thoroughly. We can, therefore, 
consider broad usage and widespread acceptability as evidence of the approxi- 
mate validity of the weights. 


ASSIGNING DEGREE TO THE FACTORS 


If we can assume that the proper factors have been chosen and that each 
has been properly weighted, the next step in the construction of the manual 
is to define a number of degrees for each factor. Points are then assigned for 
each degree. 


For example, if a maximum of 50 points is to be given for “hazards” of | 


jobs, only part of the 50 will be given to jobs where the hazards are few. 
Five or six degrees of difference are set apart by definitions describing more 
and more hazardous conditions. If five such definitions are set up, then the 
least hazardous situations (degree one) will be given one-fifth of the maxi- 
mum, or 10 points. Slightly more hazardous situations will represent degree 
two and will be given 20 points. Degree three rates 30 points ; degree four, 40; 
and finally the most dangerous situations, degree five, are assigned 50 points. 
Individual jobs are compared to the definitions of conditions to determine 
which definition applies. The job is then given the appropriate point credit. 
This same type of breakdown into degrees, with each degree defined and each 
carrying point credits, is worked out for every factor. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POINTS 


It is with the distribution of the points to the degrees of the factor that 
we are now concerned. These points may be distributed to the degrees follow- 
ing an arithmetic progression as was just described for “hazards.” They may 
also be distributed according to a rough geometric progression such as 5, 10, 
20, 35, 50. It should be said in passing that the definitions of degrees should 
be made up according to the progression of points used. 

The difference between using an arithmetic progression and a rough 
geometric progression is one of some consequence. Whenever arithmetic pro- 
gressions are used, there is a strong tendency for the line of point-wage rela- 
tionship to curve, whereas the geometric progression will often produce a 
straight-line relationship. 

This situation arises because an arithmetic progression cannot give enough 
points:to the difficult jobs requiring high skill to set them apart properly from 
medum- or low-skill jobs. 
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Usually, the most skilled jobs would not rate very high on physical effort, 
or be given much credit for poor working conditions, Often they will rate 
only average on some other factors. The real difficulty of these jobs will show 
up in top ratings on but two or three factors. With an arithmetic progression, 
the top rating isn’t far enough from the bottom rating to set skilled jobs apart. 

For example, if 200 points are to be given for the “experience” required 
on the most skilled jobs, then 40 points are probably given for a job that can 
be learned in a week, and possibly 80 for a job requiring a month’s training. 
Yet a job taking 10 years can get only 200 points. The ordinary laborer gets 
top rating on physical effort and perhaps on working conditions and 40 or 
80 on experience. As a result, the gap in total ratings is inadequate for the 
top jobs. This difficulty seldom occurs on medium- or low-skill jobs, but it 
is apparent on the highly skilled and difficult jobs. The effect of this is to 
cause the line of point-wage relationship to curve upward on the right side 
of the chart when that line is computed. 

Were it not for labor unions, this situation would present no particular 
difficulty. But the job analyst is placed in a rather awkward position when 
he tries to explain that the point-wage line increases 10 cents for the 100 points 
between 100 and 200 and 25 cents for the 100 points between 300 and 400. 
The union representative wants to know why the laborer’s points aren’t as 
good as the set-up man’s points. 

It is all very well to tell him about maintaining a fixed percentile range 
which naturally results in a wider dollars-and-cents spread on high-rated jobs. 
We do not have to have a curved line to arrive at wide ranges. A wide range 
can be built above and below a straight line. The union representative wants 
to know about the line itself and a discussion of ranges does not answer the 
question about the more valuable points that the skilled worker somehow con- 
trives to get. When we remember that most of the workers and most of the 
union members are on the low pay end of the regression line, we can appreciate 
the interest shown in this procedure. 

The geometric progression in allocating points to degrees will generally 
yield linear correlation and avoid the whole argument about changing the 
dollars-and-cents value of the points. 


ELIMINATING A POSSIBLE SOURCE OF UNION DISPUTE 


We have considered the points to be allocated for degrees as if the points 
should be fixed for each degree with no possibility of intermediate ratings. 
In the example given a moment ago, it was suggested that a job would be 
given 40 points or 80, etc., up to 200 for experience, depending upon the 
degree. Aside from the merits of arithmetic as opposed to geometric progres- 
sions, there is the question whether one should rate along the full scale or use 
single fixed values for each degree. Should we consider the scale as a discrete 
series with only five possible values, or should we regard the full number of 
points as being the maximum of a continuous scale? If we were to regard 
the scale as continuous, then degree one of “experience” (using an arithmetic 
scale) would be given from zero to 40 points, degree two from 41 to 80 points, 
etc. Exact values would be left to the discretion of the rater. 
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Rating on a continuous scale appears to be the more accurate of the two 
choices. It is doubtful whether many people would seriously dispute the state- 
ment that more accurate values could be obtained if the scale were regarded 
to be continuous, with rating of any value below the maximum, possible. But 
again, we have to deal with unions. This means that ratings will be disputed. 
Our rating techniques are not refined enough for us to stand our ground 
successfully in disputes over one point. Suppose the experience credit on a 
job were 27 points. No one could say positively that it should not be 28 or 
29 points. And yet, if one point is yielded here and another there, soon a 
substantially different total is arrived at. The job in question may be pushed 
over the limit of one job classification into the next class which carries a higher 
pay range. 

It appears to be the better part of valor to sacrifice the accuracy that 
might be achieved by rating on a continuous scale. Such accuracy could not 
be retained in the face of disputes. Many companies for that reason feel it is 
better to use only fixed points for degrees of factors. This method is not as 
bad as it sounds at first. If a number of factors are used for rating, the errors 
introduced by using fixed degree ratings, instead of more exact ratings, are 
likely to be compensating rather than cumulative. This being true, the totals 
should be fairly accurate. 

We may now summarize the statistical problems relating to the making 
up of our rating manual. First, the factors chosen must include all factors 
that are important to any of the jobs to be rated. Second, the factors must be 
properly weighted. Third, the factor points must be allocated to degrees 
arithmetically or geometrically and as a discrete or a continuous series. 

We are now ready to consider the problems of gathering the data and 
rating the jobs. It is fortunate that we are concerned only with its statistical 
aspects, since volumes could be written on this phase of job evaluation. Our in- 


terest is in the accuracy of the ratings. This is dependent, in part, upon the 
number of jobs described. 


GATHERING THE DATA AND RATING THE JOBS 


As a rough generalization, it can be said that the possible accuracy of 
any job rating varies inversely with the amount of consolidation of jobs into 
single titles. The more that slightly different jobs are grouped under one title 
and rated as one job, the less accurate the rating. The more that similar jobs 
are kept apart by description and title, the more accurate it is possible for the 
ratings to be. Close analysis will usually reveal that very few jobs are iden- 
tical. There are differences, great or small. How far the minor difference 
should be investigated, described, and set apart by separate job titles becomes 
a problem for consideration. It is not for us to decide how far job differentia- 
tion should be carried, but merely to note that the accuracy of the ratings used 
in determining the regression line is in part dependent upon the extent of the 
job differentiation. 

The sources of information about jobs and the completeness of that in- 
formation also affect the accuracy of the rating. Problems here are numerous 
but are non-statistical in nature. Ordinarily, all jobs are covered so there is 
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no problem of choosing representative jobs. If all jobs are not to be covered, 
then criteria to determine which jobs are representative would have to be set 
up to indicate which jobs should be rated. If all jobs are evaluated problems 
of sampling may be present, but in forms that do not permit statistical treat- 
ment. When collecting information about the job, it is not customary to 
interview every worker doing the job. In fact, in some companies the worker 
is rarely interviewed; the information is obtained from his superior. It is 
common, however, for the evaluator to get statements of what they do from 
one or more workers on a job. Sampling techniques are of little value in 
selecting the particular worker or workers to be interviewed because other con- 
siderations, particularly the worker’s ability to express himself, are more 
important. 


In the rating procedure itself, our concern, as statisticians, is again with 
the accuracy of the rating. The descriptive information concerning jobs is 
brought together and compared to the manual and points are given for each 
factor. Usually the first rating agreed upon reflects the composite judgment 
of two or more raters who are supposed to know the jobs under consideration 
quite well. Most companies cross-check all job ratings for consistency before 
using them. In cross-checking, they might, for example, list all jobs rated as 
degree one on hazards to see if they are really comparable in that respect. 
Then all jobs in degree two might be compared, and so on for all factors and 
for all degrees. Tentative totals for similar jobs should be compared to 
determine whether ratings have been consistent. 


We might summarize the statistical considerations relating to gathering 
data and rating jobs by repeating that we are interested only in accurate ratings 
and that few, if any, statistical procedures can be used to improve this accuracy. 
We may also generalize and say that the greater the differentiation of jobs into 
separate titles, the greater the possibility of accurate ratings. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POINTS AND WAGES 


After correct job ratings are available in terms of points, the next step 
is to establish the line of relationship between points and wages. 


If we make up a correlation chart, which is almost always done, the point 
values of jobs are regarded as the independent variable and are plotted on 
the x axis. The monetary scale is the dependent variable and is plotted on 
the y axis. 


It is at this point that some problems arise. We have assumed that the 
point ratings are correct and, therefore, have no further problems concerning 
the independent variable. : 

The dependent variable, which in our case is money, must be considered 
now. This is the first consideration given to money under point job evaluation 
plans. Note that the ratings are complete before money enters the picture. 

There are several possible monetary values that could be paired up with 
each point value for plotting a scatter diagram. Each has certain merits and 
a choice must be made from among them. Careful consideration should be 
given to each alternative before selecting the one to use. 
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WEIGHTED OR UNWEIGHTED JOB RATINGS? 


The first problem that confronts us is whether to consider all jobs of 
equal importance or to weight them according to the number of workers on 
each. Logic would seem to favor the weighted arrangement, though some com- 
panies use unweighted job ratings. If considerable consolidation of jobs into 
relatively few titles has been carried on, the arguments in favor of weighting 
the jobs become stronger. A great many workers are likely to be covered by 
certain titles as against one or two workers covered by other titles. If jobs 
are weighted equally, the line of point-wage relationship will be different from 
what it would be under a weighted plan. Use of weights is the more accurate 
method. 

After disposing of the question of job weights, we are confronted with 
the question of the job pay rate. To make a scatter diagram or a cell table, 
we must have a pay rate for every job as well as a point rating for every job, 
whether we have decided to weight the jobs or not. 

If all workers on identical jobs received the same pay, our task would 
be simple. Such is, however, not the case. A choice must be made of which 
rate to use. ; 

A first step in the solution of this problem is to check every worker’s job 
title for accuracy. It would be unusual to find that the extent of job differ- 
entiation under job evaluation coincided exactly with that in use in the past. 
Consequently, each worker must be assigned the correct new title before any- 
thing can be done to compare wages and points. Then each worker’s rate can 
be drawn from the personnel department’s records and we will have a record of 
the pay rates now in use for each job. 


DETERMINING THE JOB RATES 


We must now decide what rate to use for the job. It would seem that 
the average amount now being paid would be a fair value. Before accepting 
this conclusion, however, let us investigate it. In the past it is probable that 
the company had more or less well established pay ranges for most jobs. If 
a policy of liberality has been maintained in the past, or if turnover has been 
low and the company has had an adequate staff of employees, many of whom 
have long service records, then the chances are that most workers will be at 
or near the maximum of the pay range available. The use of the arithmetic 
mean of eXisting rates would be unfair to the company in view of the fact that 
the regression line is to be considered the line of average point-wage relation- 
ship. It would be just as unfair to the workers to use the mean of existing 
rates if the company has many new employees receiving minimum pay or if it 
had been niggardly with pay raises in the past. The arithmetic mean of exist- 
ing rates is probably quite acceptable and fair in most instances, but it should 
not be adopted if it is not representative. 


Some companies prefer to use the midpoint of the existing range of pay 


for each job. Such a practice would eliminate the difficulties we have just been 
discussing only if the ranges established are fair. One must investigate to 
determine how and when the range was set. If the range is between the maxi- 
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mum and minimum paid for the job for the past 10 years, it will be wider and 
have distinctly lower limits than a range set more recently. The midpoint will 
be affected by the limits established. The use of the midpoint of the range is 
dependent also on the accuracy of the titles in the personnel department’s 
records. It is not uncommon to find pay adjustments made in line with work 
adjustments when no changes in title are made on the record. Thus a false 
change in the range for the job is established on the records. 

There is one other difficulty in the use of the midpoints of the established 
ranges. We have noted before that the extent to which job differentiation has 
been carried. will generally vary somewhat from existing practice. In such 
cases it is not uncommon to have a number of new titles that have not been 
in existence before. Presumably one would use the range that applied to 
the former job titles of the workers on this new title. Such a practice would 
be ‘unsatisfactory. If the evaluation resulted in the differentiation of the 
“sweeper” from the “laborer,” one would hardly want to use as the midpoint of 
the range for the “laborer’s” classification the “sweeper’s” job. 

Whether a company should choose to use existing rates for the scatter 
plot or midpoints of existing pay ranges, depends on which is more fair and 
representative. All things considered, the arithmetic mean of existing rates 
will usually be the better choice. 

Before we consider procedures for establishing the point-money line, it 
should be noted that in all of the foregoing discussion it has been assumed that 
job evaluation is an attempt to correct base rate inequities within a plant. If 
the objective is to bring the rates in line with the whole industry, or with the 
community, then the job rates to be used as values should be industry or com- 
munity rates for comparable jobs. It is obvious that it would be a tremendous 
task to obtain adequate data to do this accurately and it is beyond the scope of 
this paper to go into those problems. 

We have now considered the most important problems concerning the pay 
rate for the job. To summarize briefly, the problems have to do, first, with 
using jobs unweighted or weighted according to the number of employees on 
each, and second, with the selection of the job rates to be used. 


CHOICE OF STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES 


We are now ready to make up a cell table, or if there are only a few 
jobs, a scatter plot. 

In making the cell table, the variable class intervals should, of course, be 
chosen to make any points of natural bunching of rates become class midpoints. 
Some companies customarily pay hourly-paid workers in multiples of five 
cents. Class intervals should be set so such points will become midpoints. 
This consideration would not have any effect on the x class intervals since 
there is no such tendency for ratings to bunch at equally spaced points. 

The line of relationship between points and dollars and cents is now fitted. 
It is presumed that, as a general rule, those trained in statistical procedures 
would compute’a regression line by the method of least squares. A second- 
degree line rather than a first-degree line should be computed, since the rela- 
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tionship may be curvilinear. It is almost sure to be curvilinear if arithmetic 
progressions are used in the rating manual. 

There is a disadvantage in using the method of least squares, aside from 
the requirement of knowing how to do it, and that is the difficulty one would 
encounter in explaining it to the union. When the evaluator is asked “how” 
he arrived at his line, he wishes there had been a more simple method. Per- 
haps the method of “semi-averages” would be satisfactory if the relationship 
is linear rather than curvilinear. The lines fitted by least squares and by semi- 
averages would be close to the same. Yet, the variation might be two or three 
cents, and two or three cents might be thousands of dollars when translated 
into wage ranges. Most statisticians would, therefore, probably prefer to use 
a least-squares regression line. 

If the relationship is curvilinear, as it usually is, a second-degree curve 
fitted by least squares would certainly be preferable to any rough approxima- 
tion we might make by some kind of semi-semi-average line. 

Though there are doubtless other problems of a statistical nature relating 
to the computation of the line of point-money relationship, we have touched 
on the most important statistical matters. 


ESTABLISHING THE WAGE STRUCTURE 


We are now ready to consider the last stage of job evaluation before its 
installation and use. In this stage we translate the line of average point-wage 
relationship into a wage structure. 

It might be expected that the regression line could be used directly as the 
basis for establishing job base rates. Every rating-point value has a corre- 
sponding monetary value. Each job could have a pay rate which would be 
the monetary equivalent of the point rating. Pay ranges could also be set up 
by drawing parallel or proportionally parallel lines above and below the re- 
gression line. 

This is an uncommon practice, if indeed it is used at all, where unions 
are involved and where the monetary values for point ratings are common 
knowledge. Differentials in point ratings of one or two points would be re- 
flected in base rate differentials of one or two cents per hour. This would be 
conducive to endless grievances. Every worker would claim that his job is 
underrated and make a grievance of it. Almost every. rating on every factor 
on every job would be subject to dispute, since even a small point total adjust- 
ment for a job would mean a base rate adjustment. 


DETERMINING LABOR GRADES 


Most companies prefer to divide the point scale into sections or classes, 
often called labor grades. Thus, all jobs with ratings of from 50 to 99 points 
might be considered labor grade one. Jobs rated from 100 to 149 constitute 
grade two, and so on until the jobs with the highest point ratings have been 
incorporated into the top labor grade. 

For each labor grade, that is, for each segment of the x factor, there is a 
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corresponding segment of the y factor, or money. A pay range for each labor 
grade is thus established. If the regression line is straight, then the pay ranges 
so established will be identical in width for all labor grades. If the regression 
line is curvilinear, with an upward curve on the right side of the cell table, 
then the ranges established directly from the regression line will be wider, 
in absolute terms, for the top labor grades than they are for the lower labor 
grades. They may or may not be wider on a proportional basis than the range 
for the lower labor grades, depending on the amount of curvature of the line. 
These wider ranges, at least in absolute terms, for the top labor grades are 
quite desirable in that the real value of a range lies in the proportional differ- 
ence between bottom and top rather than in the absolute difference. 


Many companies believe that it is a good practice to extend each labor 
grade pay range slightly above and below that indicated as appropriate by the 
regression line. Such a procedure makes for a so-called overlap. The top 
wage limit for each labor grade would then be above the lower wage limit for 
the next labor grade. When a straight, rather than a curved, regression line 
is used, wider pay ranges are provided for top labor grades by increasing the 
overlap. For top labor classes, the lower limit is lowered and the upper limit 
raised. 


The grouping of jobs into labor grades simplifies the wage structure of 
a company and reduces, but does not eliminate, grievances concerning alleged 
incorrect ratings. Point adjustments, if made, carry with them no wage ad- 
justment unless the change causes a job to be pushed across the dividing line 
into a higher labor grade. The use of labor grades thus confines rating disputes 
to jobs just below the upper point limit of a labor grade. 

It should be mentioned here that the full pay range for any labor grade 
is available to all jobs in that grade. Presumably, merit rating will control 
the pay raises granted within the range. Automatic progression of pay based 
on length of service may also be used. 


HOW MANY LABOR GRADES SHOULD BE USED? 


The number of labor grades must be determined. These are Classifica- 
tions of the independent variable on the x axis. Fortunately, the x value, the 
point scale, is a continuous series with no points where job ratings tend to 
accumulate. Therefore, there is no obligation to set these grades up so that 
particular points, for example, multiples of 50, will become midpoints. 

The question regarding the number of classes to establish is usually settled 
arbitrarily and not statistically. Round numbers are often used as class limits 
to avoid arguments with the union. Few companies end up with less than 
seven or eight labor grades and some have from 10 to 12. The pros and cons 
of many or few classes are not of a statistical nature. It is sufficient merely to 
comment that the more classes we have, the more rating dispute points we have. 
The fewer the number of classes, the fewer dispute points. Naturally, too, the 
more classes we have, the narrower the pay scale to be attached to each class 
and the fewer the classes, the wider the class pay range. 
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SOME FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


If we have a good merit rating plan, we need have little fear of wide pay 
scales for labor grades. But if we have automatic increases in pay based on 
length of service alone, then wide pay ranges are expensive, since all workers 
who stay on the job get to the top rather soon. Even with a merit rating plan, 
an aggressive union can accomplish almost the same result. 

There is one other consideration with respect to the width of labor grades 
and pay scales. If we have followed the policy of making substantial differ- 
entiation between jobs, and consequently have many titles, we probably do not 
need wide wage ranges for top labor grades. The principal value of wide 
ranges on these jobs is to permit the more fully qualified worker on difficult 
work to receive a noticeable differential over a newcomer or over the rate he 
himself received when he first went on the job. As he masters the job, he re- 
ceives pay increases and so approaches the top. 

Where there are many job titles it is probable that a learning stage comes 
under a separate title and is given a separate rating. The effect of handling 
job titles in this way is to make wide pay ranges for top labor grades unneces- 
sary. By title, the beginner is rated lower and is eligible for a lower pay 
range. As he acquires competence, he advances to a higher title by promotion 
and is then eligible for the next range. Top-rated jobs have wide pay ranges, 


in fact, when this is done, but part of the range is clearly set apart on a lower- 
rated title. 


CONCLUSION 


Setting up labor grades and pay ranges for each grade is the final stage 
in setting up a job evaluation plan. Thereafter, it is matter of administration. 
As time goes on, the administration of the plan outweighs the importance of 
the original installation. The problems discussed here are those of installation, 
yet job evaluation, like so many other things, tends to crystalize as soon as it 
is put into effect. Once installed, it is hard to change any part of it, except 
to re-rate all jobs upward. Many companies have found difficulties in adminis- 
tering job evaluation plans because of faulty groundwork. Careful considera- 
tion of the statistical problems mentioned here, along with careful consideration 
of the non-statistical problems, will help smooth the way for the successful 
administration of job evaluation after it has been installed. 
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ORIENTING EMPLOYEES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 


By GEORGE F. DICKOVER 
Training Director 
Creole Petroleum Corporation 


Few companies with foreign plants or subsidiaries have developed such a 
well-rounded program for indoctrinating expatriate employees as has the 
Creole Petroleum Corporation. In an intensive eight-week program, recruits 
for supervisory positions in the corporation’s Venezuelan oil fields are given 
concentrated Spanish instruction and receive first-hand information on the 
history, customs, and legislation of the country and the policies and practices 
of the company. Noteworthy is the fact that the school is conducted in Vene- 
zuela rather than the United States, permitting the trainee to practice the 
language as he learns it and to make a more gradual transition to life in a 
strange country. 


ANY firms have found it necessary, as a result of the wartime demand 

for streamlined operations, to establish definite indoctrination programs, 

or vestibule schools, designed to fit each new employee smoothly into the 

organization with minimum interference with activities already under way. 

Such a program has been installed by the Creole Petroleum Corporation 

for members of its expatriate staff assigned to Venezuela. Designed to give 

each member a working knowledge of Spanish, and basic information concern- 

ing the history, laws, and customs of the country as well as the policies and 

operations of the company, this plan equips every expatriate employee with 
the background necessary to do a supervisory job in Venezuela. 


NECESSITY FOR THE PROGRAM 


Creole went through the war period with a very small and overburdened 
expatriate staff to handle the major share of supervisory and technical respon- 
sibilities. To relieve this situation and to meet the expanding needs of the 
organization, a considerable increase in expatriate personnel is necessary. 

Expatriate employees are hired to supervise operations, or to do special- 
ized work for which qualified nationals are unavailable, and to train and 
develop subordinate nationals in accordance with an over-all nationalization 
program. To accomplish this, the expatriate must be a true expert in his line 
of work, capable of holding a top position among keen competition in the 
United States, and he must also bring some additional assets to his job. He 
must be temperamentally suited as well as prepared by training or experience 
for developing national employees under his direction. This means he must 
be equipped with certain teaching techniques and, above all, be able to transmit 
his knowledge to the native worker in the native’s own tongue. 

The expatriate also has the responsibility for promoting industrial and 
public relations as a representative of the company. His conduct, attitude, 
ability to get along with nationals—both employees and the public—and efforts 
to promote the social and economic development of Venezuela are key factors 
in the company’s industrial and public relations program. Withif his circle 
of contacts, the expatriate employee represents Creole. 

In hiring new employees for a foreign assignment, it is always difficult 
for an employment interviewer to be fully familiar with the exact job require- 
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ments or to secure sufficient accurate information from the prospective em- 
ployee to make a complete appraisal of his probable job success. As a result, 
labor turnover in foreign fields is always increased by employees who, upon 
arrival, are found to be temperamentally or otherwise unfit. In this connec- 
tion, it should also be remembered that similar problems may be encountered 
with returning servicemen who know the exact working and living conditions 
to be encountered but who have themselves undergone changes that make their 
readjustment difficult. _ 

In Venezuela, because of rapidly changing government, social, and labor 
conditions, it becomes more important ‘than ever that the expatriate employee 
be in constant and close touch with the thoughts and feelings of his national 
workers. This requires an ever-increasing knowledge of the language, and 
calls for the type of person who can gracefully establish and maintain close 
and friendly relations with the workers. It also demands that the expatriate 
supervisor be fully informed of changes in the various labor laws and regula- 
tions of the government and the policies of the company. 


OBJECTIVE 


The complexity of factors entering into the job make it apparent why we 
are so anxious to recruit the best possible type of person and give him the 
right start. It is also desirable that some sort of preliminary screening be 
conducted within Venezuela before the new employee reaches his final destina- 
tion. The objective of our program, then, clearly is multifold: to equip the 
new employee with the fundamentals of the language, a knowledge of the 
company’s history, organization, policies, and operations, plus a knowledge of 
the country’s social customs, problems, history, and legislation, and the addi- 
tional supervisory and teaching techniques essential in an expatriate position 
in Venezuela; and to make certain that employees have a reasonable chance 
of success when actually placed upon the job. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AND PROGRAM OUTLINE 


To accomplish such an objective, a bold approach is necessary. When 
the diversity of age and formal education of the new employees entering our 
service is considered, it becomes obvious that the approach used must be so 
simple that the fundamentals may be grasped by the practical-minded but 
highly skilled toolpusher and, at the same time, be broad enough to intrigue 
and occupy the mind of the highly educated Ph.D. destined for a research 
assignment. It has been gratifying to find that our program readily accommo- 
dates men of both types sitting side by side in the same classes. 

We have devised an eight-week program which permits starting a new 
group of ,students each two weeks. This enables all new employees and 
- returning servicemen to enter upon the program immediately on arrival in 
Venezuela. 

In view of the length and cost of the program, it has been necessary to 
set up a series of tests and safeguards to insure that no one takes the training 
who is already properly qualified by previous training; that no one escapes 
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the program who should be included; that new employees with advanced 
knowledge of Spanish are placed at the proper position in the program; and 
that all employees under the program are making proper progress. Checks 
must also be placed upon the instructors to make sure they maintain a con- 
sistent high level of instruction. Provision must be made for repetition of 
any part of the Spanish instruction that may be necessary for an individual 
who cannot grasp it in the normal time, if the importance of his position with 
the company warrants this additional attention. Provision must also be made 
for special tutoring for employees who fall behind in any phase of the program 
because of sickness or other reasons. Objective tests of various types, in- 
structor and student ratings, a tutoring system, a screening committee, and 
certain psychologically developed supervisory and personality tests are all used 
in their proper places to achieve these ends. 

The basic program, then, requires eight weeks. Five hours a day, five 
days a week—or a total of 200 hours—are devoted to Spanish instruction ; 
two hours a day throughout the program—or a total of 80 hours—to the 
supplementary material. Four Saturdays are devoted to cutting of phonograph 
records to test and indicate in permanent objective form the progress the 
student has made in Spanish. The four remaining Saturdays are devoted to 
field trips in the Bolivar coastal fields and among the industries, public works, 
and surroundings of Maracaibo. The school is housed in two buildings 
equipped with eight small classrooms, for a maximum of 10 men each, and 
one lecture hall capable of comfortably seating up to 65 persons or the maxi- 
mum number that we ever expect may be enrolled. The students live in 
groups of six, plus one or two Spanish instructors, in special school apartment 
houses. If additional student facilities are required, they can be made avail- 
able through the regular bachelor quarters of the Maracaibo terminal camp. 
The apartments and the school itself are located in the old hospital camp 
about a quarter mile from the terminal. Transportation is provided from here 
to the main camp at meal hours, thus utilizing established camp facilities. 


WHY MARACAIBO WAS CHOSEN AS THE SCHOOL SITE 


Because of the possibility of placing the students in a Spanish atmosphere 
on a 24-hour-per-day basis and of the availability of company experts who 
conduct the discussions on operations and policies, it was decided to locate the 
school in Venezuela rather than the United States. This also permits all 
students to come into contact with various company officials and to make a 
more gradual transition from home life to oil field life than would otherwise 
be possible. It also permits our Venezuelan management to observe these men 
at close hand over a period of time before actually assigning them to their , 
ultimate jobs. 

Maracaibo was chosen as the seat of the school because it had excess 
housing facilities, possessed all the facilities of an established field camp, was 
in close enough proximity to the oil fields to permit inspection trips, and still 
was sufficiently close to a sizable city to permit frequenting of local theaters, 
markets, and stores, as well as contact with social events. 

At the time of this writing, 58 men were utilizing these facilities. 
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SPANISH INSTRUCTION 


Our present program for the teaching of Spanish is based on a spoken 
method that stresses local words and expressions with which we feel our 
employees should be familiar. With the continued improvements which are 
being made in this program, we are certain that we are able to cover as much 
Spanish in the same period of time as by any other system known to us. 

We have made a careful analysis of the method employed by the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute and, as a result of our study, have adopted the use of 
guides or drillmasters and made certain other minor modifications. Com- 
parison of the material included in the first 60 hours of the A.F.I. program 
with the material which we cover revealed that, in the same period of time, 
our students mastered all the subject matter taught by the A.F.I. and also 
were given some additional grammatical forms and idiomatic expressions. The 
vocabulary is of approximately the same size but of different content, and it 
is considered more adequate for our needs. 

At the present time, our teaching material consists of 24 lessons especially 
prepared for use by instructors who have no knowledge of English. These 
lessons contain, in addition to the vocabulary necessary to the work, some 
elements of grammar and all the rules for correct pronunciation. Grammar 
is taught by Spanish examples but is clarified by the explanations in English. 
The student receives copies of all 24 lessons for his permanent use, along with 
a list of prepared phrases covering such common expressions as “Good 
morning,” “How are you?”’, “I am well, thank you,” etc. The teacher is 
supplied with a detailed outline showing the exact material to be covered 
during each lesson and the time allotted to each phase of the material. Similar 
outlines are prepared for the use of the guides. An actual word count of our 
method and the A.F.I. method shows that after the first two hours of instruc- 
tion and three hours of practice our students are thoroughly familiar with 75 
Spanish words and will recognize an additional 25 words, whereas the A.F.I. 
programs aim at 71 words after the first six hours of instruction and drill. 

At the end of the eight-week program, the participants have a knowledge 
of Spanish adequate for’ the necessities of daily life and sufficient for the 
establishment of social and business contacts with the nationals of the country. 
It is estimated that their vocabulary consists of about 2,000 words, exclusive 
of verbs, auxiliary words, and the expressions which students necessarily learn 
outside the classroom through contacts in the camp, in the city, in the club, 
during shopping excursions, etc. We are fully confident that at the end of 
the program the average student knows as much Spanish as he would normally 
have learned during two years of living and studying in Venezuela. We are 
continuing our existing classes in the fields where the participants are able to 
develop an additional vocabulary and get the necessary further coaching. 

Our system calls for the student to spend 1% hours in the classroom 
with a Venezuelan instructor. During this time, the class usually includes 
six men but may include as many as twelve. New material is presented by 
the instructor during this period. Immediately following this class, an equiv- 
alent period is spent with a drillmaster. In this drill period no new material 
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is presented. The drillmaster merely repeats and forces the student to use and 
repeat what has already been presented previously by the instructor. Two 
drillmasters work with one instructor as a team, and therefore these practice 
groups may include only three persons and never consist of more than six. 
This permits almost individual attention and assistance. The same basic mate- 
rial is covered with all students but, at the same time, students who. grasp the 
material more readily are able to utilize this opportunity to expand their 
vocabulary along lines of interest to them in their particular line of work. 
The 14-hour periods with instructors and drillmasters are repeated again 
in the afternoon, thus giving each student a total of five hours of instruction 
per day. 

The emphasis in the entire program is on learning to speak the language. 
We find that students are able to read the language with nearly equal facility 
and that writing achievement does not lag far behind. Since the entire 
emphasis is on being able to understand and use the spoken word, it becomes 
necessary to employ an examination technique differing from the usual written 
quiz. We have made a series of phonograph records, each consisting of a 
series of questions covering a particular unit of work. The student hears the 
record and then must immediately reply verbally to the questions. The original 
questions and the student’s replies are recorded on another phonograph disc. 
Immediately upon completion of the examination, a student can hear his own 
record played back. In this manner, he is able to hear and frequently to 
recognize his own mistakes. This also permits more ready correction of 
mispronunciation than by any other known method. Magnetic wire and 
tape recording equipment have been investigated for this purpose, but at the 
moment the standard phonograph equipment appears the most satisfactory. 
It is believed, however, that some of the new tape recorders may ultimately 
prove simpler, cheaper to operate, and more faithful in reproduction. 

In view of the success being achieved through this intensive method of 
Spanish instruction, we now feel justified in making the program available 
to all our presently employed group of expatriates who do not already have 
a command of Spanish equivalent to that acquired during the program. We 
also feel that we are approaching the point where we can refuse to accept 
or retain any employee who does not have at least this foundation of Spanish. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 


Once each day for two hours, the Spanish instruction is interrupted and 
all students are brought together to be addressed by an authority on company 
operations or policy, or on the laws, history, or customs of the country. The 
complete list of subjects covered follows : 


History and Development of the Corporation 

Company Organization 

Industrial Relations Organization and Program 

Policies Affecting Expatriate Employees 

Expatriate Benefit Plans 

Benefit Plans for Venezuelan Employees 

The Supervisor’s Place in the Safety Program 

Employee Group Relationships and Grievance Procedures 
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Medical Policy and Program 
. Marine Operations and Customs Regulations 
Public Relations Policy and Program 
Accounting Forms and Procedures 
Pipeline Organization and Operations 
Crude Segregation and Quality Control Problems 
Marketing Organization and Problems 
Job Instructor Training—A Training Within Industry Program 
Job Relations Training—A TWI Program 
Job Methods Training—A TWI Program 
Supervisory and Personality Testing 
History and Civics of Venezuela 
Highlights of the Venezuelan Petroleum Laws 
Social Legislation in Venezuela 
Social Customs of Venezuela 
Venezuela’s Mineral and Petroleum Resources 
Economic Problems of Venezuela 
Development of the Petroleum Industry in Venezuela. 


The formal presentation of the subject is generally limited to one hour. 
The remaining hour is devoted to a round-table discussion, during which each 
student has an opportunity to question the expert on the various phases of 
the subject which most interest him and have the most direct bearing on his 
future job assignment. Students and lecturers enter wholeheartedly into 
these discussions. A book which contains one chapter on each of these 
subjects is in process of printing. When this material is released, each 
student will be expected to read the appropriate chapter prior to the discussion 
and will be held responsible for certain information contained in the book 
and lecture. 

Through these sessions, each student has the opportunity to become 
acquainted with some 15 to 20 management representatives. A special effort 
is always made to have any company officials visiting Maracaibo appear before 
the group. 

The four Saturday field trips comprise: a lake trip by speedboat through 
the Bolivar coastal fields; a trip through Creole’s La Salina properties; an 
inspection trip of Maracaibo’s industries and surroundings; and an inspection 
trip of Maracaibo’s institutions and public works. 


CONCLUSION 


In an eight-week program, Creole is giving the new expatriate employee 
over 200 hours of concentrated Spanish instruction, plus 100 hours of material 
on the history, customs, and legislation of Venezuela, and the policies, prac- 
tices, and operations of the company. The program provides the employee an 
opportunity : 


To learn the language. 

To get an over-all picture of the company before starting on the job. 
To make valuable personal contacts with other fellow employees. 

To adjust himself to civilian life if he is a returning serviceman. 

To make valuable personal contacts with 15-20 top management 
representatives. 

To get a true over-all picture of fiving, social, economic, and working 
conditions in Venezuela. 
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7.@To learn the pertinent laws and regulations of the country. 
8. To learn the pertinent facts concerning company policy. 
9. To study methods of teaching workers, of handling human relations 
problems, and of improving work methods. 
10. To assure himself that he is capable of handling such an important 
assignment and under such unusual conditions. 


From the company viewpoint, all the foregoing enhances the value of 
the employee when he arrives on the job. It also raises his morale, equips 
him better to avoid costly labor difficulties through ignorance of policies or 
laws, and permits an opportunity to reclassify certain employees before they 
ever reach the job. The progress of the program with the initial groups has 
indicated that the desired objectives can be attained. 


THE PERSONNEL 


BOOKSHELF 





Jos EVALUATION AND EMPLOYEE RATING. 
By Richard C. Smyth and Matthew J. 
Murphy. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1946. 255 pages. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Herbert S. Fuhrman* 


The authors of this recent addition to 
the McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization 
and Management Series outline with a 
commendable degree of clarity and brev- 
ity most of the mechanistic considerations 
which enter into the formulation of indus- 
trial job evaluation and merit rating plans. 
As a further synthesis and consolidation 
of what has already been said in the job 
evaluation and merit rating fields, the 
book i> a satisfactory contribution to in- 
dustrial relations literature. 

Job evaluation objectives, the various 
systems in use and their respective merits 
and demerits, the preparation and use of 
job descriptions, the installation and main- 
tenance of the job evaluation plan, the 
conduct of labor market wage surveys 


* Chief, Classification and Efficiency Rating Divi- 
sion, Veterans Administration, Branch No. 6 
Columbus, Ohio. 


and determination of applicable wage 
scales, and certain basic policy considera- 
tions, are treated in their turn. The 
authors devote several pages to an outline 
of a point rating plan “designed to per- 
mit the evaluation of both hourly 
(manual) and salary (clerical) jobs”. 
While the plan presented is an excellent 
illustration of a seemingly workable point 
plan, it would have been desirable to warn 
the uninitiated, for whom the volume is 
likely to have the greatest appeal, of the 
problems that are certain to be encountered 
in the development, selling, and mainte- 
nance of any plan that is designed to 
cover both the office or clerical worker 
and the employee who earns his living by 
the use of his hands on ‘an assembly 
line or loading dock. Almost uniformly 
throughout Part I of the volume, which 
deals with the job evaluation process, the 
presentation is as outstanding in the com- 
pleteness of its coverage of the mechani- 
cal phases of job evaluation plans as it 
is delinquent in its failure to touch in 
sufficient detail upon some of the basic 
problems involved in making the job evalu- 
ation process work. Though a position 





Note: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Associa- 
tion’s monthly publication, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 








may be treated impersonally and weighted 
on a quasi-scientific basis, it requires far 
more than mechanical technique to sell the 
job evaluation plan and make it stick. 

Part II of the volume, devoted to merit 
ratings, has basically the same qualities 
and deficiencies as do the sections dealing 
with job evaluation. Though the discus- 
sion is basic in nature, limited to an out- 
line of the mechanical features of the 
merit rating process, it is concisely stated 
and fairly comprehensive in coverage. The 
authors do not, however, touch sufficiently 
upon the real merit rating problems, many 
of which are psychological and attitudinal 
in nature and do not readily respond to 
statistical cure-alls. 

The authors have neglected, somehow, 
to sufficiently integrate job evaluation and 
merit rating with the other phases of the 
industrial relations program or even with 
each other. Despite these and the other 
shortcomings indicated above, the outlines 
of the different “procedural” (to use the 
authors’ term) facets of job evaluation 
and merit rating are well worth the read- 
ing, particularly for the industrialist who 
may desire to acquire some basic knowl- 
edge of the processes involved. There 
remains considerable room for more 
definitive works in these closely related 
fields, however. This volume, despite its 
qualities, merely points up the need for 
such additional endeavor and serves as a 
further reminder that there is still many 
a battle to be won in the industrial (no 
less than the public) personnel field. 


PsycHoLocy InN INpustry. By Norman 
R. F. Maier. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
$300 Boston, Mass., 1946. 463 pages. 


Reviewed by Samuel N. Stevens* 


This text differs from most of the 
books in this field by the emphasis which 
it places on the problems of morale, at- 
titudes, and motivation; psycho-technical 
aspects of psychology, while not com- 
pletely ignored, are given secondary treat- 
ment. Because industrial relations problems 
loom so large in the minds of both man- 
agement and labor, it is appropriate that 
one of the outstanding industrial psy- 
chologists of the country give major at- 
tention to the psychological factors upon 
which good industrial relations depend. 
The attitudes of management toward the 
worker, and the attitude of workers to- 
ward management predetermine the effec- 
tiveness with which collective bargaining 
is to be carried on, grievance procedures 
handled, and high production maintained. 
The general morale of the employee de- 
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termines, in large measure, the efficiency 
with which he will work, his prongness to 
accident, and his stability on the job. 

The frustrations of the worker, when 
viewed in terms of their psychological 
causation, loom with increasing importance 
as basic problems which must be under- 
stood and solved with true psychological 
insight by personnel managers and labor — 
relations directors. Professor Maier’s 
treatment of these problems is thorough, 
and he makes wise use of the social, 
psychological research carried on in non- 
commercial fields. 

The second contribution which Maier’s 
book makes lies in his treatment of the Re 
problem of fatigue, relating it effectively 
both to causes and effects. Inadequate 
attention has been accorded the relation- 
ship of personality and social maladjust- 
ment to fatigue behaviour. Most of the T 
problems that are linked to the psychologi- 
cal and mechanical aspects of fatigue have 
been given more extensive psycho-technical 
treatment in every well-known psychology 
textbook. However, Maier’s treatment, 
while taking these factors into account, 
deals much more completely and effec- 
tively with the more subtle causes and 
effects of fatigue. 

This text is written in simple, non- 
technical language, which makes it 
adaptable to classes where the student’s 
psychological background is either super- 
ficial or elementary. It should have a 
wide appeal for educational directors who 
are seeking to provide their foremen or 
upper management personnel with a sound 
basis for developing greater insight in the 
handling of human problems in business 
and industry. 

Two unusual factors will give the text 
value for the serious student: First, the 
final chapter on conclusions represents an 
unusual effort on the part of the author 
to knit together into some systematic 
philosophy of industrial management, the 
various psychological and technical prin- 
ciples described in detail in the earlier 
chapters. From many viewpoints it would 
be advisable for the average reader to 
tackle the last chapter first, to obtain an 
over-all .perception which will give mean- St 
ing and significance to the detailed discus- 
sion of the several subjects treated in the 
text. 

Second: The bibliography by chapter is 
very well selected. Any student or adult 
reader who would seek to develop a more 
detailed knowledge of the experimental 
backgrounds of industrial psychology will 
find in this bibliography references to re- 
cent works which should prove most valu- 
able. The text itself will be useful in 








classes in Applied Psychology, Industrial 
Psychology, Industrial Management, and 
Labor Relations. 





